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— peace returns we, the living, must take renewed in- 
' spiration from him who wanted the nation and the world 
to be free; who saw that only through education and training 
could government of the people, by the people and for the people 
survive on earth . . . Lincoln, who learned by firelight with a 
board for a slate, a coal for a pencil, had the vision . . . Will we, 
with the great tools of education and training now at hand, fail 
to use them? 




















In rebuilding a new world 16mm films and Victor Sound Motion 
For Freedom . . . Picture Equipment can and will take a great part — speeding 
Se ee Bees and advancing training and teaching, presenting to a receptive 

world the methods, achievements and meaning of Democracy. 
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... When You Consider Your Post-War 
Projector for 16 mm. Silent Films 


After the war—the vast libraries of 16 mm. silent film will continue to play 

an important role in visual education. These silent motion pictures, with — 
the option of accompanying lectures or discussions by the teacher, still possess 
unique advantages that assure their continued use. That means new 

16 mm. silent projectors will be needed when peace-time production is resumed. 


In selecting your post-war 16 mm. silent projectors, you should 
bear these important facts in mind: 


Prior to the war, Ampro 16 mm. projectors were 
recognized as approved equipment in thousands 
of school systems, universities and government 
agencies all over the world. They offered 

new standards of dependability, brilliance of 
illumination and ease of operation plus— 
portability . . . simplified easy threading 

eee triple claw movement that protects orn : 
film . . . automatic safety shutter . . . still picture id MA iin 
button . . . fast and direct threading rewind . — i] 
. .. centralized controls ... pilot light . . . standard a ill 
lamps obtainable everywhere . . . framer . . . central- ~~ ‘ J 
ized lubrication . . . and many other features. a Z 
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The rugged dependability and other important 
features that have made Ampro so popular 
with schools have also been recognized by all 

F branches of the U. S. Army and Navy. As a 
result, now practically 100% of Ampro output 
goes to our armed forces and no 16mm. silent 
projectors will be available until after the war. 


An unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled ‘““What Will Happen in the Movies 
the Day War is Over .. .” is being distributed 
in attractive booklet form by the Ampro 


Corporation. Write today for your FREE copy. 





ON 


Buy War Bonds 


AMPRO CORPORATION, Chicago 18, Ill. 


Precision Cine Equipment Ampro 16 mm. 
Silent Projector 
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Editorial 





The Final Battles 


HE war is not yet won. Its outcome has beet 
decided—our enemies cannot win—but the final 

battles are still to be fought. The end of th 
war will probably be as costly as the beginning, in 


money, in effort, and in lives. 


These sober thoughts should temper any false op 
timism inspired by the day-to-day headline reports of 
new Allied gains. At the end of the current fiscal 
year—June 1945—the war will have cost the United 
States alone approximately four hundred billion dol 
lars. These enormous expenditures and appropriation 
will not be terminated by the end of hostilities. When 
that happy day arrives there will be conquered nations 
that must be policed, millions of troops overseas which 
must be maintained and returned, a hungry and deso 
late world which must be fed and rebuilt. Nor will 
these be all of the unusual problems growing out of 
this war. Germany, ostensibly vanquished in the last 
war, continued to fan the ugly embers. of aggressio1 
into the present serious threat against the rest of the 
world. Will the last battle of the present war be 
won until the fires of ignorance, intolerance, and op 
pression have been completely extinguished ? 


This is as good a time as any to face the Treasur 
Department estimates that even if the war ends in the 
summer of 1945, it will still be necessary to raise up 
proximately forty billion dollars in 1945 for further wat 
financing. Plans for a Seventh War Loan are already 
under way. A group of approximately fifty people was 
invited to Washington by the Treasury Department 
the last week in January to plan the part that 16mm 
films and visual education should play in this new 
war financing operation. Theodore R. Gamble, the 
Treasury Department official who had personally direct 
ed the stupendous task of raising so many billions of 
dollars for the war effort, applauded the significant 
contribution that 16mm. films made to the successful 
completion of the Sixth War Loan. 86,913 showings 
of the special 16mm. army and navy films made for 
the Sixth War Loan to audiences totalling twenty-fiv: 
and a half million people exceeded even the most opt 
mistic estimates, and the Treasury Department at 
tributes to these showings a share of the credit for, the 
oversubscription of the Sixth War Loan, particularly) 
the significant increase in “E” bond sales. Since most 
of the surplus funds in the Seventh and _ successive 
War Loan Drives are concentrated in the group of 
purchasers most easily reached by movies—industrial 
workers in war industries and other organized groups 


it becomes apparent why increased emphasis will be 
given to 16mm. plans. 

Once again those interested in visual education are 
taced with a real challenge and a real opportunity. 
The public is now fully aware of the role of visual 
ids in the enormous task of training the army and 
navy for combat. It is also vaguely aware of the role 
which combat photography—such as that in the Coast 
(suard story on Pages 65 to 68 of this issue—assumes 
in the successful prosecution of the war. The Seventh 
War Loan Drive affords another opportunity to make 
an additional contribution to the successful financing 
of the war effort. The organization, films, schedule, 
and specific assignments will be announced later. The 
importance of the task is emphasized here in order 
that all may be ready when the call comes. Every 
projector, every operator, every hall, every volunteer 
worker will be needed when that time comes. 


Fulfilling our responsibility in the Seventh War 
loan will be the best means of meriting our share 
of the serious responsibility in the period that will 
follow the cessation of hostilities. Is there any reason 
vhy the democratic heritage which is so worth fight- 
ng for is not also worth living for? Is there any reason 
why there should not be the same unity of national 
etfort in winning the peace as there has been in win- 
ning the war? As visual educators we believe that 
the answer to both questions is, “No”, and that visual 
aids will play an increasingly important role in public 
re-education along these lines, in this country and 


broad 


While this is not the time nor the place to outline 
the specific contributions which visual aids will make 
to the inevitable problems that will follow in the wake 
of the war, this issue of EpucATIONAL SCREEN does 
present sidelights on a number of different aspects 
ot these postwar problems. Attention is called par- 
ticularly to the following: 


“Motion Pictures for Adult Education’, page 56 


‘A B C’s for G I Joe’, page 58 


The Film and International Understanding”, page 63 


hese articles represent several approaches which 
isual education is making and can make toward the 
successful outcome of the battles against intolerance, 
illiteracy, and ignorance. In fact, from our present 
point of view these struggles will really be the final 


i F. 


great battles of the war. 
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Motion Pictures and Adult Education 


A vigorous discussion of why and how the future 
of adult education should be greater than its past. 


JAMES S. KINDER, Director, PCW Film Service 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


DUCATION is a process of continuous growth 
H and development, and, for adults, we imply the 

use of non-formal or popularized methods which 
may be applied to the vast unorganized group of people, 
who, usually at least, have had limited opportunities 
for formal study. 

The methods and the content employed in providing 
for the stimulation and growth of this adult group are 
those associated with the public library, museum, art 
gallery, platform, forum, roundtable, radio, and mo- 
tion picture. The setting for this instruction centers 
in the school, church, lodge, union, recreation center, 
community house, or club. Schedules are usually ir- 
regular. They are arranged so that they do not inter- 
fere with the hours customarily devoted to one’s voca- 
tion. Compulsions are almost entirely lacking. The 
will to learn must generate the activation. 

How different is the setting for formal education! 
Society has decreed a matrix of explicit time-place-con- 
tent-method-compulsion. Furthermore, it seems that 
society has fashioned a pattern whereby those in for- 
mal education and those in adult education must not 
intermingle nor know the ways of the other. 

By and large, our schools seem to be great castles 
built by society at the edge of town away from the 
pathways of the adult. These castles are surrounded 
by high walls and a wide moat. Each morning at nine 
o'clock from Monday to Friday, from September to 
June, the gates of the walls are opened, the draw- 
bridge lowered, and the children enter the castles. 
They stay all day studying great truths which appear 
to have little or no relation to what is going on out- 
side the ivory towers of the lovely castles. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon the gates open again, the 
bridge is lowered, and the children and teachers file 
out and return to their homes. The castles are closed 
up tightly until next morning. Saturday, Sunday. 
and every night find the castles with their classrooms, 
laboratories, workshops, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
and multitudinous equipment locked up solidly. Only 
on rare occasions, one in particular called “Commence 
ment Evening,” do the adults ever set foot in the 
castles. 

In the formal educational program, motion pictures 
have proved their worth. This point is not open to 
argument, yet there are many teachers and adminis 
trators who simply can’t grasp the tremendous educa- 
tional potential the motion picture has placed in their 
hands. It must be admitted that in many schools mo 
tion pictures are still being misused. Often they serve 
only as a hors d’ouvre. All too few use them as true 
entrees or main courses, and to some they are only 


garnishes or tasty sauces, or perhaps they are the 


sweets of dessert served in the auditorium. There are 
still schools which limit their motion picture consump 
tion to a reward for the rooms with good conduct 
records. 

By far the larger percentage, in fact nearly all, of 
the educational experiments involving motion pictures 
have been made with children. Experiments with adult 
learning outside the walls of the college or university 
can be counted on the fingers of the two hands. The 
need for some worthwhile comprehensive experimen- 
tation involving after-school learning is urgent. 

Knowledge at hand indicates that the motion picture 
is an illustrated prospectus of new horizons for those 
adults whose minds and imaginations have been lin 
ited and circumscribed in their development. Favorit 
topics for continuous learning are travel, literatur 
history, economics, politics, and social problems. Ever 
one of these topics is a fruitful field for visual pre 
sentation, and this method eliminates in large measure 
the labor and time involved in library study for people 
who have little time for study, people who are only 
occasional readers, and who read too slowly and poorly 
to do more than haphazard reading. George Bernard 
Shaw hit the nail pretty well on the head when he 
said, “The number of people who can read is small, 
the number who can read to any purpose much smaller. 
and the number of those who are too tired after a hard 
day’s work to reaad—enormous. But all except the blind 
and deaf can see and hear.” The continuous education 
of these people is pretty much limited to the radio, 
motion picture, pictorial magazine, fiction, and an oc- 
casional lecture. The possibilities of the film and the 
radio are tremendous. 

Today, everyone is interested in the post-war life. 
Here is a topic as real as life itself. Adult groups, or- 
ganized and unorganized, everywhere, are literally 
crying for information. Good material is scarce and 
piecemeal, yet splendid motion picture material is avail 
able, and more will be produced. This material needs 
to be synchronized with other educational media into 
a stimulating mosaic. The need is for implementation 
and leadership. 


Several years ago the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America opened up some of their 
theatrical short subjects for educational exhibition. 
Panels of educators viewed these short subjects and 
selected those most useful for educational purposes. 
The chairmen of the general committee charged with 
the responsibility of selecting these educational pictures 
was Dr. Mark A. May. In December, 1937, Dr. May 
listed these criteria for the evaluation committee to 


use in judging the “expected educational effects” of 
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a film. The criteria are listed as five questions: 

1—What noteworthy facts, ideas or conceptions 
would one expect pupils to get from this film? 

2.—What interests and appreciations would one ex 
pect this film to develop? 

3.—What attitudes and sensitivities would one e 
pect this film to develop? 

4—What skills would one expect this film effectively 
to promote ? 

5.—What further educational activity on the part 
of pupils would one expect this film to stimulate ? 

In making adult applications we would probably want 


to re-phrase, modify, and extend these criteria. The 


writer suggests that adult education films should func 
tion im various areas as follows: 

1.—Provide facts, data, and skills about one’s voca 
tion. Such films as those produced by the U. S. Of 
fice of Education and the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture are good examples of films suitable for adults 

2.—Provide interests and appreciations. All sorts 
of films—documentary, theatrical, and educational, cai 
and actually do, serve in this area. 

3.—Help adults interpret their own world to them 
selves. This is a big area and includes health, politic 
economics, industry, labor, etc. 

4—Remove the barricades of provinciality of the 
mind, affecting ideas of geography, race, sex, vocation 
social mores, politics, tolerance, and the dignity of 
useful work. In this area there are numerous fine ex 
amples, notably those films now being produced by thi 
National Canadian Film Board, the British Ministry 
of Information, and especially those of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Julia 
Bryan in an address in Pittsburgh on Pan-Americai 
Day, 1944, made the statement that you can’t like, 
least with enthusiasm, someone you have never known 
How can Americans—children or adults—wax enthu 
siastic about the people of Ecuador, Peru, or Guate 
mala, if they have never known or even seen one of 
them? The film more than any other instructional 
medium scores a bull’s eye on this criterion 

5.—Sensitize adults to the insidiousness of prop: 
ganda. Again the film is one of the best vehicles for 
the isolation and study of propaganda. It may sery 
both as method and content. 

6.—Summarize accumulated knowledge and researc] 
So much is known today, but its dissemination is slow 
srief items appear in the press concerning inventions 
discoveries, surveys, and studies, but it is years before 
the public learns anything more about them. Eve1 
adult is interested in these things and wants to know 
more about them, yet he is limited to a few verbaliza 
tions over the radio or in his newspaper. Knowledge 
is growing fast about sulfa drugs, penicillin, plasti 
surgery, plastics, trade unions, vitamins, etc. Five o1 
six years ago the Brookings Institute spent thousand 
of dollars on a study of labor and industry. The best 
scholars in all the United States assisted. The result 
Were printed in a half dozen big thick tomes. Whi 
reads them? Why couldn’t the studies be summarized 
through motion pictures and made available for seriou 
adult study? They could be made palatable, yet tell 
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the story of the findings and conclusions of this mass 


of scientific research. 

The above six areas are not necessarily definitive, 
rather they are illustrative of the needs of Mr. Aver- 
age Man. The solid artifacts of learning can be pre- 
sented in all these areas, and in terms which can be 
understood. Even now you can think of particular 
films which are splendid examples of each area. Do 
you blame the visual educationalist for condemning 
the use of motion pictures for club meetings as a 
tasty morsel to get out a crowd, when highly infor- 
mative film material might be channeled into the very 
heart of the program? 

Someone has said that recreational motion picturés 
are so banal that the movie-goer must check his in- 
telligence at the door. Although this is still true of 
many pictures, there are’ others which carry an in- 
tellectual and cultural challenge. Hollywood is now 
making pictures of such current best-selling novels as 
Valley of Decision, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, The 
Song of Bernadette, Burma Surgeon, A Bell for 
Adano, and The Robe. The content of these novels 
is challenging and the motion pictures will be equally 
so. They will be seen by more people than the thou- 
sands who read the books. The attitude of a great 
many people is pretty well summarized by the car- 
toon of two girls—one asks, “Have you read _ this 
book, Hamlet The other replies, “No, if its any 
good, it will soon be in the movies. I'll wait.” At 
the N. E. A. Convention in 1931, ex-Governor Carl 
Milliken stated, “For every man or woman who reads 
a good book a week, a hundred go to the motion pic- 
ture theater. For everyone who goes to a concert or 
an opera, ten thousand go to the movies. For every- 
one who has access to good paintings and good sculp- 
ture, probably 100,000 go to the movies.” More re- 
cently Mortimer J. Adler stated the case in this way, 
“The arts, enriching the imagination and providing 
vicarious experience which can be directly appreciated, 
are almost indispensable in social education, both for 
children in schools and for the adult population. Of 
the arts, those of fiction serve best because of what 
they represent; their proper object of imitation is all 
of human life. Of the arts of fiction, the movies are 
it once the most popular and the most vivid represen- 
tation of contemporary society. Their vividness makes 
them exceptionally useful as an educational instru- 
ment.” 

\dult education, as far as numbers enrolled are con- 
cerned, fluctuates widely from year to year. Accord- 
to figures released recently by three major cities, 


Ing 
the number of adults enrolled in evening classes offered 
by the public schools shows a considerable dropping 
off. Reasons for this decrease are legion. No figures 
exist to show how many motion pictures were used in 
these adult courses. Probably not many. From 1941 
to 1944, the Federal Government sponsored the Engi- 
neering, Science, Management, War Training courses 
ll over the country. Hundreds of thousands of adults, 
chiefly men and women who were gainfully employed, 
enrolled in these courses. Some centers made exten- 
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-ABCs for GI Joe 


PVT. ROBERT E. WAGGONER 
Waco Army Air Field. Waco. Texas 


T was not difficult for Kelly to explain why he 

could neither read nor write. “When I was seven 

years‘ old,” said Kelly, “Pa said I had to start 
school. The first morning I milked the cows and did 
the chores and got ready to go. Then I found it was 
too late. School had started for the morning. After 
that Pa just forgot about me going and so did [.” 

The beginnings of lifelong illiteracy are often as 
elementary as that. But illiteracy as a national prob- 
lem is not so simple. For years we have congratulated 
ourselves on our American educational system. We 
are justly proud of our modern high school and its 
conveniences, dramatic facilities, spacious gymnasiums, 
cafeterias and the like. Yet we've overlooked one 
weakness. We have lost sight of the many potential 
students our schools never reach. Kelly, of the Loui- 
siana strawberry farm, was one boy the school never 
saw, and there are many like him. In fact the World 
Almanac of 1944 estimates that in 1930 there were 
eight and a half million people over ten years old who 
were illiterate. For a country considered to be an 
educational leader, that is a startling record. Eight 
and a half million illiterate men and women are a 
formidable indictment of our vaunted school system. 

This problem, moreover, aggravates itself. The 
number of illiterate people may multiply unchecked, 
because so few of the literate majority are aware that 
the problem exists. Most American parents, who were 
well educated themselves and whose children receive 
the benefits of our modern system, are complacently 
unaware that thousands of their fellow-countrymen, of 
all ages, have never seen the inside of any “little red 
school house”. On the other hand, the parents whose 
children are unschooled are generally indifferent toward 
the problem for, in most cases, they themselves received 
too little formal education to know its worth. Certainly 
the American people as a whole would not, for a 
moment, encourage or condone illiteracy. Have we 
not dotted our country with schools, to make educa- 
tion free and accessible to all, even to dwellers in the 
remote nooks and corners of the land? The schools 
are there but there are eight and a half million people 
who stay away! The great challenge of illiteracy, 
therefore, is to acquaint America with the existence 
of the problem. We must convince America of the 
need of educating this unnoticed minority. 

Almost inadvertently we have already started that 
program along two lines. The first awareness of the 
problem arose with the National Selective Service 
Act that provided a mass physical and mental classi- 
fication of millions of American men. Draft board 
members were amazed to find that there were men in 
their own communities who could not complete their 
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A close-up of the Army’s cure for illiteracy and 


its implications for adult education after the war. 


first questionnaires because they could neither read 
the questions nor write their names. These boards at 
least were made cognizant of the fact that this con 
dition existed in their own town, among their own 
people. 

A second and more vital consciousness of the prob 
lem arose within the Army itself. Draft boards through 
out the country were required to furnish a certain 
number of men to be inducted into the Army. Quotas 
often were hard to fill. Consequently, there was a na 
tural tendency to draft those men, who, although they 
could neither read nor write, were physically qualified 
One of the first jobs for all inductees is to take the 
Army General Classification Test, designed to esti 
mate a man’s intelligence. It’s not difficult to explain, 
therefore, the Army officials’ surprise at the number 
of men at all reception centers who could not even 
start this Classification Test because they could not 
comprehend the written instructions nor even write 
their name on the front page of the test booklet. 

The Army, thus made sharply aware of the illiter- 
acy problem in the country and knowing that in general 
such men were useless to them, though many met the 
most rigid physical standards, still recognized that there 
are some Army jobs that require only the most elemen 
tary educational qualification. With such jobs in mind, 
the Army high officials decided that. instead of sending 
these men back home, they would give them the fun 
damentals of an education. They believed that with 
a few concentrated weeks of “G. I. Schooling’, these 
men would be trained and made capable of handling 
simple Army jobs. In so doing, they fired the first 
shot in the educational war against illiteracy. 

After selecting Army personnel with adequate edu 
cational and teaching experience, they established 
schools at basic training centers called Special Training 
Units. Since my work was in the S. T. U. at Shep- 
pard Field, Wichita, Texas, all comments here will 
be related to that unit, although there were several 
of them in operation. 

The fundamental objective of these Army schools 
was not the maximum of education which could be 
given these men. The training was concentrated into 
nine or twelve weeks, was aimed at a fourth grade 
level, and, naturally enough, the curriculum was colored 
by the Army’s purpose. The men learned many words 
applicable solely to Army life: barracks, “dogtags”. 
Army serial number, pay roll, etc. But the paramount 
result of the program was this: these men, many of 
them over thirty years old, began to feel a certain pride 
in the fact that they themselves were learning. Men 
who for thirty-five years had been completely indiffer- 
ent toward any and all forms of education now beamed 
like children when they could write their first 
letter home. I vividly recall one of my _ students 
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who tolerantly listened to my first day's explanati 
of the worth of education. Then,, when I had cot 
cluded, he declared, “My old man néver went to school 
| never did. My kid won't either. It hain’t worth it 
Several weeks later this man worked for three m 
writing his first letter to his Mississippi home. W 
he showed it to me, | was pleased to find it was writte1 


1 


to his fourteen year old son, warning him that he had 


better start school immediately, o1 the 


onsequence 


would follow in the wood shed. In the DOSt Wal battl 


against illiteracy, these men, taught for a few weeks b 
the Army, will be missionaries of education. They'v 
learned the worth of learning, the difficult way 
Solving the problem of illiteracy in the United 
States should become a priority position on our list 
of post war jobs. A growing number of people ar 
now aware of the condition that exists. The federal 


government has recognized the situation, that thou 
sands of illiterate men are themselves experiencing 
new longing for education. If this is so, then the 1m 
portant question the readers of EDUCATIONAL SCREI 
will ask is this: What part will visual aids play in 
answering the challenge to our modern school system? 

One of the most important educational development 
during the last twenty years has been the use of visual 
aids in teaching. The educational motion picture has 
been developed almost completely within that time ; th 
use of slides, maps, charts, and still-pictures has beet 
long since organized and correlated with the currt 
culum for its greater effectiveness in schools. Yet 
the contribution that visual aids may make teaching 
illiterate people can prove as important as any servict 
it has rendered in the past 

The potency of visual material tor this purpose 
arises from the peculiar problem that these illiterate 
men present. It is no easy job to convince a man whe 
has raised children and supported a family for fifteen 
vears that he should learn his alphabet. Obviously 
the same technique that is successful with six year old 
children will not apply to a man that farms 160 acres 
Yet the same material must be given to both students 
It is here that the inherent, attention-holding qualities 
of visual material can be invaluable. These minds, un 
disciplined, untrained for 30 or 35 years need some 
thing graphic, something particularly arresting, on 
which to focus their attention. I know of no substitute 
for the proper visual material. 

By far the greatest problem in teaching these met 
is the problem of motivation. Obviously, the men have 
never been convinced of the need of education ot 
they would have secured it for themselves. It is just 
as obvious that these men must be made to realize 
that need before any learning can be accomplished 
The most difficult job of S. T. U. teaching was tl 
task of motivating the original interest in learni: 


It was a most laborious job, vet most fundamental 


The task of achievi go the motivation rests upon the 
individual teache1 The success of every class is « 
rectly proportionate to the ability ot the teachet 
interest the men in learning. I have worked witl 
number of men wil vere competent structors whe 
the class was cooperative, but who had trouble in cor 
vincing the men at the start that education was nec¢ 
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sary. Such classes could have been successful but they 
vere usually failures, because the students had no de- 
to learn 
A Special Educational Film Is Needed 

Educational motion picture leaders of the country 
might well consider that initial obstacle. Certainly an 
expertly produced film, vividly portraying the advan- 
tages and necessities of such an education, would not 
be dificult to make. Such a motion picture could help 
nfinitely in motivating these men to begin trying to 
learn. An illiterate man can be taught these fundamen- 
tals, providing he has a compelling desire to learn. A 
competent motion picture possesses the inherent power 
to accomplish that end as no other medium can. In 
the field of illiterate education, such a film would im- 
mediately prove its worth. It would supply the essen- 
tial initial impulse toward bettering life for thousands 
of men, 

Che ordinary technique used in teaching primary 
students five or six years old entails no association 
factors. Generally speaking, children learn the alpha- 
bet, learn simple sentences and words quite unques- 
tioningly. The job is not so simple with thirty or 
forty-year-old men. The instructors of the Special 
fraining Unit at Sheppard Field found that one ex- 
cellent method of teaching primary materia] to mature 
men was to relate the things they were actually learn- 
ing to the things they wanted to learn. No man who 
has supported a family for twenty years is eager to 
learn that E follows D. He wants to read the news- 
paper, to write letters home. For that reason, a large 
part of the curriculum was devoted to the study of 
current events, and to the simple vocabulary of daily 
life. During the class hour the men learned where 
the United States was on the map, saw the position 


of Stalingrad and Moscow, discovered the significance 
of towns and countries that previously had been hazy, 
jumbled words they heard over their radios. Within 
two weeks, these men could spell Russia and China 
because they had seen them on our map. One of my 
students learned to spell Pantelleria before I did. 

Obviously, visual aids were essential in this exer- 
cise. Current events move too rapidly for effective 
motion pictures to be developed. There are no sub- 
stitutes for slides, maps, charts and graphic pictures. 
(he Army prints a weekly news summary including 
i large map demonstrating the changes of the past 
week, called the Army News Map. We made great 
use of that weekly map. I understand other Special 
Training Units mimeographed the weekly maps they 
used for demonstrations. The origin of these helps 
makes little difference. The important fact is that 
learning through association of mental images is greatly 
facilitated by the planned use of appropriate visual 
inaterial 

here is one more phenomenon to be mentioned 
hat I am not certain I can explain. Perhaps it is 
because all Americans, regardless of educational 
manage to acquire a deep love of their 
ountry. Whatever the explanation, this fact was con- 
stently noticed. The men were greatly interested in 
story. [I have seen men listen in almost child-like 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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The Educational Screen 


A Museum Inaugurates a “Visual Aids Institute” 


N January 5th and 6th, 1945, the Department 

of Education of the American Museum of Na- 

tural History held a Visual Aids _ Institute. 
For many years this museum has been a pioneer in 
the field of visual instruction, both through the ex- 
hibits in the museum halls and by means of exhibits, 
films and slides lent to the schools for classroom use. 
It was felt that the time had arrived to pioneer in 
still another direction, and so the Visual Aids Institute 
was planned. 

The purpose of the Institute was to provide an op- 
portunity for teachers of both elementary and secondary 
levels to examine available materials for present and 
post-war utilization, and to discuss with those who 
have used them possibilities for further enrichment of 
curricula. 

At so many meetings devoted to visual instruction 
the motion picture has been practically the only type 
of visual aid presented. At the Museum Institute the 
program was planned and arranged expressly to bring 
out the place and value of all types of visual aids and 
their interrelationships in teaching situations. With 
this aim always in mind the Institute was divided into 
three broad sections: (1) A demonstration-exhibit of 
available visual materials ; (2) Showings of new films ; 
(3) Panel programs featuring noted speakers in the 
various fields of visual instruction. 

The first feature, the demonstration-exhibit, was 
open to teachers for two hours on Friday and seven 
hours on Saturday. In the large exhibit hall at the 
museum, representative exhibits were displayed by 
forty-nine exhibitors. These included materials from 
the museums of the New York metropolitan area in- 
cluding Newark and Trenton, New Jersey, and from 
the commercial agencies of the same area. It was the 
first time that exhibits from all of these sources had 
been brought together in one place for teachers to 
examine and study. 


The second section, showing of new films, afforded 
preview of four new teaching films, Care of Pets 
(Erpi-Encyclopaedia Britannica), /ndia (March of 
Time Forum edition), Charm and Costume (Harmon 
Foundation) and Balkans, Powder-Keg (World in Ac- 
tion). That Friday evening the Museum was most 
fortunate in being able to present a preview of the 
new Walt Disney feature film The Three Caballeros. 
This of course was of special interest and attracted a 
large audience of teachers, supervisors,, principals and 
workers in the visual field. The Three Caballeros com- 
bines live-action characters and animated cartoon char- 
acters, and everyone attending was intensely inter- 
ested in seeing this new technique and the astounding 
color effects achieved by Disney. 

The third section, on Saturday, comprised two panel 
programs, an informal buffet luncheon at 1 p. m., and 
a general session. At the panel programs, speakers 
gave short presentations on the fruitage of their ex- 


DR. IRENE F. CYPHER, Supervisor of Guest Services, 
DR. GRACE F. RAMSEY. Curator of School Relations. 
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periences in using the various forms of visual aids. In 
one panel the discussions were devoted to the use of 
visual aids in the science subjects, in the other to the 
same materials for the cultural subjects. In each panel 
the visual materials discussed were the same, namely, 
motion pictures, slides, flat pictures, dioramas, realia 
and exhibits. Student reactions to the use of visual 
aids constituted an additional feature of special in 
terest. 

The informal buffet luncheon period: gave everyone 
an opportunity of meeting and talking together about 
old times and mutual problems of the present. The 
speakers at the afternoon session presented topics 
which were of general interest to all, such as the new 
est methods for photographing heat and air, presented 
by Norman F. Barnes. 

One of the most appreciated outcomes of this Insti 
tute was the bringing together of educators who are 
working in all subject fields at both elementary and 
secondary levels. It was the consensus of opinion that 
visual aids to be most effective must be used at the 
appropriate times in a classroom project; that they 
must be carefully selected, with a wise integration of 
all forms, if the subject under consideration is to 
become a part of the pupils’ experience in life. No 
one visual aid, used alone, will accomplish this pur- 
pose, but a combination of several forms will be most 
likely to achieve the desired ends. 

The interest evinced in this institute by those in 
attendance and the many requests received for a repe- 
tition would seem to indicate the value of holding an 
annual institute of this type. The Museum will an- 
nounce definite plans in a later issue of this magazine. 


DIGEST OF PANEL PROGRAMS 
Motion Pictures 


Miss Rita Hochheimer stressed the fact that in the 
last analysis the selection of classroom films must be 
done by the classroom teacher. It is the classroom 
teacher who knows what will best meet the problems 
arising in the presentation of teaching units. A good 
film, properly used, will not only result in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but also in a change of attitude. 
The hope is that some day we will have films that 
will really help promote international understanding 
and brotherhood. Dr. Grant W. Leman brought 
out the importance of the motion picture in teaching 


techniques and ways of doing things, such as playing 


a musical instrument. He emphasized the value of 


using other media, such as kodachrome slides, with the 
motion picture, in order that detailed study might be 
made of subjects such as art appreciation. . . . Mr 


David Schneider showed three short schoolmade films, 
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They All Go to Evander, Chick Embryology and 
Behavior of Birds and Insects. He pointed out that 
interest in visual instruction is greatest and apprecia 
tion of the problems keenest among those who attempt 
to make their own films. . . . Dr. Paul Brandwein 
showed several films of microscopic forms which he 
has made. These included action of white corpuscles 
and fertilization of chromosomes. His method is to 
show about twenty-five to fifty feet of silent film 
without titles, over and over until the pupils can des 
cribe the action shown on the screen. In this way 
the films become accessory microscopes and he is more 
certain of what pupils are seeing than when they 
actually use the microscope. 


Lantern Slides 


Dr. Ward C. Bowen stated that one of the best 
ways to utilize slides was to make them a part of th 
group discussion or class talk, and not the occasion 
for a monologue by the teacher. He _ particularly 
stressed the importance of flexibility of presentation, 
and the importance of arranging slides to fit the needs 
of the moment. More slides can and should be used 
to develop understanding and appreciation. . . . M1 
Thane Bierwert emphasized the value of using slide 
which showed a true likeness of the subiect under dis 
cussion. Subjects should be well grouped and care 
fully photographed, for visual memories can be accut 
ate only when children can see things as they reall 
are... . Mr. Solomon Y. Stillman demonstrated hi 
methods of using slides in the classroom so that the 
pupil would do 90% of the work and the teacher 10% 


These included slides for tests and for homework 


slides projected upon the blackboard wh 


ere change 
in graphs could easilv be drawn and comparisons mad 
and slides made by his pupils of drawings of machin 
parts... . Mr. Rutherford B. Platt, whose beautiful 
kodachromes of plants and other forms in nature ap 
pear frequently in “Life” magazine. compared th 
clarity of a printed description of a plant by Brittor 
and Brown with that attained when each statement is 
illustrated by a kodachrome slide showing an enlarge 
ment of the part mentioned, e. g., a close-up of flower 
stalks growing in the axils of the leaves. Mr. Platt 
also showed kodachromes of art forms in nature and 
designs for costume jewelry from close-ups of flowers 
and buds. 
Dioramas 

Dr. Irene F. Cypher stressed the value of a true 
diorama in creating an illusion of reality. This minia 
ture group is particularly valuable when used as the 
core around which to build a lesson. The question 
of scale in using these miniature groups is not a bat 
rier to their effectiveness. Pupils can and should be 
encouraged to make dioramas for classroom use. 
Mr. Sam K. Smith stated that the diorama is valuable 
as a visual aid because it combines sculpture, painting 
and craftwork, all of which are visual arts. He too 
stressed the value of the diorama in creating an illu 
sion of reality. . . . Dr. James L. Clark described 
the principle of the new illusion exhibit, the mirror 
scope, in which two mirrors placed at the proper 
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angle, and a horizon line properly adjusted in a card- 
board diorama, give the illusion of reality. 


Flat Pictures 


Miss Louise Condit spoke of the value of flat pic- 
tures in presenting a full story. Original objects may 
be too large or too small and fragile to handle. Pic- 
torial material enables you to show unlimited details 
and phases of the subject you are teaching. .. . Mr. 
Ralph Graetor, formerly of the staff of “Life,” showed 
several series of accurate drawings which are made 
when ‘‘Life’’ magazine shows scientific studies, e. g., 
the life of a tree or an appendectomy. He showed how 
such drawings are preferable to photographs because 
they emphasize the important factors and minimize 
or eliminate others for the sake of clarity. 


Realia and Exhibits 
Miss Hanna T. Rose described the work of the 
Brooklyn Museum in planning its exhibits exactly to 
meet the needs of teachers. Museums are no longer 
the ivory towers they used to be, but try to prepare 
material that will help enrich classroom work by pro- 
viding actual specimens and objects which could not 
otherwise be obtained by teachers. . . . Mrs. Kathryn 
Greywacz described the value of well labeled, carefully 
prepared and integrated exhibits combining charts, 
models and artifacts. The New Jersey State Museum 
plans to work out many new groups for teacher use 
. . Miss Genevieve Secord stated 
that children are interested in the real objects, and it 
is important that such material be made available for 
classroom use. Art is a description of life, and the art 
teacher can therefore be of assistance in helping pupils 
to make objects needed for the various other subjects. 
Miss Katharine Beneker described the steps in 


in the near future. 


establishing small school museums. She emphasized 
the importance of pupil participation in this work to 
he secured by having pupils serve as museum directors, 
curators and custodians, the latter to be responsible 
for cleaning of the exhibits and keeping them in proper 
.Mr. Robert Snedigar 
spoke on the care of classroom pets. He demonstrated 
this with his pet raccoon, Rusty, showing the intelli- 


places after use by classes. 


gence and keen sense of smell of this animal. . .. Dr. 
\lfred Beck showed that realia for science classes may 
often consist of “junk’’; a coca cola bottle, a broken 
vacuum flask. a piece of glass from the mirrors of 
the largest telescope ever made, a plunger, etc. But 
each of these objects can be used in simple demonstra- 
tions by the clever teacher to stimulate interest on the 
part of pupils. Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw demon- 
strated how to make a cactus garden for the classroom. 


Student Reaction to the Use of Visual Aids 

Miss Mary S. M. Gibson told of the enthusiastic 
reaction of visitors to special exhibitions arranged from 
time to time. She was followed by three students from 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, who 
gave their reactions to visual aids in the classroom. 
They felt that more preparation and research should 
be done in the making of films used on the high school 
level to bring out specific subject matter. Slides made 
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by students, they felt, were of value because the stu- 
dents gained a knowledge of the subject while making 
the slides. They were quite desirous of having more 
students participate in making dioramas because of 
the knowledge to be gained while doing research for 
the groups and for the skill in crafts that would be 
acquired. Whatever type of visual aid was used they 
felt that it was of paramount importance that it depict 
reality. 

Students from the Bronx High School of Science 
and Forest Hills High School, New York, also gave 
their reactions to visual aids. The student from Forest 
Hills High School gave the findings from a question- 
naire that had been prepared and circulated among 
three hundred of his fellow students. Their opinion 
was that most of the sound films shown are only silent 
films with spoken text. They felt that if the picture 
were a silent one and their own teacher became the 
narrator the film would be more valuable to them. 
They also stated that the films were usually too long, 
with too little opportunity allowed for questions and 
answers. Both students stated that teachers were ac- 
customed to give too much material at a time because 
the machine might not be available when needed, and 
too much time was lost in preparing the classroom 
for projection. 

Participants in the Program 
Cultural Subjects Panel Speakers 

Dr. Paul A. Kennedy, Assistant Superintendent, New York City 

Schools 

Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director. Bureau of Visual Aids, 

New York City Board of Education 

Dr. Grant W. Leman, Supervising Principal, Oradell, New Jersey 

Dr. Ward C. Bowen, Chief, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, De- 

partment of Education, University of the State of New York 

Mr. Thane Bierwert, Acting Chief, Division of Photography, The 

American Museum of Natural History 

Miss Louise Condit, In Charge of Junior Museum, The Metropolitan 

Museum of Art 

Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Supervisor of Guest Services, The American 

Museum of Natural History 

Mr. Sam K. Smith, Vice-President, Diorama Corporation of America 

Miss Hanna T. Rose, Educational Staff, The Brooklyn' Museum ~ 

Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacz, Curator, New Jersey State Museum, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Miss Ruth Hessler, In charge of Lending Collections, Newark Mu- 

seum, Newark, N. J. 

Miss Genevieve Secord, Director of Art, Maplewood School System, 

Maplewood, N. J. 

Miss Mary S. M. Gibson, Curator, Peter Cooper Museum, New York 

Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Chairman of Social Studies, Cazenovia 

Junior College, N. Y. and Professor Emeritus of Social Studies, 

New York University 

Dr. E. Winifred Crawford, Supervisor of Visual Instruction, Board 

of Education, Montclair, New Jersey 

Dr. F. Dean McClusky, Headmaster of Scarborough School, Scar- 

borough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mr. John J. Jenkins, Director of Audio Visual Instruction, Bronx- 

ville Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Student Participants from Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
Science Subjects Panel Speakers 

Dr. Frank M. Wheat, Chairman Biology, George Washington High 

School, New York City 

Mr. David Schneider, Dept. of Biology, Evander Childs High School. 

New York City 

Dr. Paul Brandwein, Head of Biology, Forest Hills High School, N. Y.. 

Mr. Solomon Y. Stillman, Dept. of Biology, School of Industrial 

Art, New York City 

Mr. Rutherford Platt, Rutherford Platt, Inc. 

Mr. Ralph Graetor, Art Editor, World Book and Encyclopedia (for- 

merly of Life Magazine) 

Dr. James L. Clark, Director of Preparation and Installation, The 

American Museum of Natural History 

Mr. Alfred D. Beck, Chairman Junior High School Standing Com- 

mittee in Science, New York City Schools 

Miss Katharine Beneker, Supervisor of Temporary Exhibits, The 

American Museum of Natural History 

Mr. Robert Snedigar, Instructor, Department of Education, The 

American Museum of Natural History 

Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, Curator of Elementary Education, The 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Dr. Morris Meister, Principal, The Bronx High School of Science 
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Dr. Mervic E. Oakes, Department of Sciences, Queens College 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas J. Dowling, Department of Science, Albert J. Leon- 
ard. High School, New. Rochelle, New York 

Student participants from: The Bronx High School of Science, New 
York City, and Forest Hills High School, New York City 

General Session Speakers 

Mr. Norman F. Barnes, Member of Staff of General Electric Engi- 
neering Laboratory, Schenectady, New York 

Lieutenant Irwin J. Reif, U. S. Army Signal Corps, Film Division 

Miss Evelyn Lambart, Technician, National Film Board of Canada, 

Inter-American Club, James Monroe High School, New York, N. Y 

Sponsors 

Dr. John H. Bosshart, Commissioner of Education, State of N. J. 

Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin, Executive Director, Jewish Education 
Committee of N. Y. C. 

Mr. Wayne M. Faunce, Vice Director, The American Museum of 
Natural History 

Mrs. Margaret Gillette, President, Guild of Independent Schools of 
New York 

Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, State of Conn. 

Mr. Albert E. Parr, Director, American Museum of Natural History 

Dr. Charles Russell, Chairman, Department of Education, The 
American Museum of Natural History 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, State of N. Y 

Dr. John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Reverend Edward J. Waterson, Superintendent of Schools, Catholic 
School Board, Archdiocese of New York 


ABC’s for GI Joe 


(Concluded from page 59) 

fascination to simple stories of the Puritans, or Amer- 
ica’s earlier wars. When the men were finally able 
to write and were given a theme assignment, they 
almost invariable chose to write stories of the United 
States’ early history. What better opportunity could 
visual education leaders ask than the chance to teach 
through history an appreciation of our country and its 
ideals? When this war is won and our freedom is 
again secured, we must inaugurate an educational pro 
gram that will teach the underlying meaning of his 
tory and the values of liberty. Illiterate men can and 
will learn these ideals through visual aids. 

The problem of illiteracy is especially vital to Amer 
ica, because we live in a democracy that is based on 
the right and ability of all men to participate in their 
government. If our country is to continue to grow 
and develop and expand, to realize its ultimate best, 
then all must be capable of accepting the responsi- 
bilities that democracy places upon them. The first 
weapon used by a demagogue is often an ignorant 
ininority. The best weapon against demagogues and 
their oppression is an intelligent, informed people that 
possesses the power to elect competent leaders. Our 
form of government gives us that power: we must 
make all our citizens capable of wielding it. 

[ had worked with Alvin for three months. He 
was a very slow learner, but he worked so hard it 
was impossible to lose patience with him. The day 
before he was to take his final test, he came to me. 
There was a new air of confidence about him. Bash 
fully, yet with a look of determined pride, he handed 
me a smudged paper-—the first letter he had ever 
written. It was addressed to his wife. The English 
was bad and the spelling faulty, but it contained a 
sincere tribute. “See I can rite now. Wen I come 
home, I make you good man.” 

Visual education leaders have in trust a great tool. 
The intelligent and farsighted application of this edu- 
cational weapon can bring them that same satisfaction 
—the thrill of making for a woman and a country. 
“a good man”. 
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The Film and International Unders 


The Audio-Visual Program of the East and West Association 


KATHRYN LINDEN, Director of 


Audio-Visual Program, East and West Association 


ROM the beginning East and West has sup 

planted its lecture courses with a strong. visual 
program. With us films and other visual media aré 
not a teaching project; neither do we wish to enter 
tain. It is our aim rather to present information by 
visual means as a serious approach to adult «under 
standing, and as an integral phase of a well synchro 
nized program. 

There has been too much discussion of social and 
economic problems as though pe ple were just figure 
heads. People are intensely human. Circumstances 
of geography and climate have created different cul 
tures, different ways of life; it is important for us 
to understand these, and at the tame time to recog 
nize the basic humanity common to all mankind. If 
we are to arrive at an intelligent public opinion, we 
must know the peoples with whom we have to deal. 
Our greatest barriers to such knowledge: have been 
time and distance. Surely no more direct means of 
bridging these barriers can be found than in a good 
documentary film—unless it be seeing and meeting 
the peoples themselves. East and West tries both these 
approaches. 

It may be of interest here to indicate the purpose 
and scope of the East and West Association. East 
and West was first announced on a Lincoln's Birth 
day three years ago, by its president Pearl Buck 
Founded to create better understanding among peoples, 
East and West has established popular lecture courses 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit and Chi 





Pearl Buck 


President, East and West Association 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This article tells how films and. other 
audio-visual materials are built into a large national pro- 
gram for international understanding. This program does 
not permit any one medium of expression to predominate 
exclusively. 

This is an important consideration for those who are 
interested in the use of the film in this field. Programs do 
not have to be “all-film or nothing.” Frequently the most 
important task for the film enthusiast is tc determine 
where his film will fit in best and perform the greatest 
service. Experiences related in this article may be helpful 
in this connection. 
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cago with an average attendance ranging from 800 to 
over 1000; in-service credit is granted by local boards 
of education. The Booking Service of East and West 
sends out national speakers and artists on individual 
appearances at colleges, clubs and civic organizations 
throughout the country. Chapters afford an opportu- 
nity to smaller communities to set up their own East 
and West programs, based on patterns made avail- 
able through the headquarters in New York and with 
as much assistance in planning programs as may be 
desired. Publications as well as photographic and ob- 
ject collections are available on the various peoples of 
the Far East, Russia and the Pacific. 

\n inherent principle in program planning has been 
the impartial and full presentation of every topic. 
\merican and European experts as well as nationals 
from other countries state the problem or plead the 


Scene from M-G-M film, “Dragon Seed,” based on Pearl Buck’s novel. 
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cause. In forums such as the Peoples Congress held 
this fall at 
New York’s 
[Town Hall, 
nationals of 
neigh bor- 
ing or other 
interest- 
ed peoples 
ire likewise 
-epresented 
on the panels 
—Americans, 
British, 
Dutch, Chi- 
nese when 
discussing Ja- 
pan, Indians 
when discuss- 
ing China. 
Films have 
been found 
through 
questionnaires to be a favorite background or prelim- 
inary for such discussions. Whenever possible, artists 
singers and musicians 





India Official Photo 


Young factory worker, India 





of various countries participate 
who appear in costume and whose very presence serves 
as a visual impact of the culture they represent. Exhi- 
bitions of the arts and crafts of the various peoples 
are presented, photographic stills of types and signi- 
ficant national scenes are displayed, workshops in pic- 
tures and publications are conducted. 

Methods of presentation vary in accordance with 
physical conditions as well as with materials available. 
At Town Hall, where there are no facilities for object 
exhibitions, our audio-visual program comprises films, 
the appearance of national artists (in addition to the 
national speakers invited by the Lecture Department), 
Lobby displays include photo-enlargements and book 
tables for the literature of related organizations. 

At the Dalton School, where a specialized course 
of fifteen lectures on China was held last spring, we 
found a lobby with five built-in wall cases. With the 
consent of the School and with the collaboration of 
leading museums and private contributors, East and 
West was able to arrange a series of five object exhi- 
bitions planned to visualize the subjects presented by 
the lecturers of the series: Daily Life in China, Arts 
of China, Musical Instruments, The Theater, Chinese 
Industrial Cooperative work. The exhibitions were 
left in place three weeks at a time; films or musicales 
were given on alternate dates. The School as well as 
East and West incorporated the exhibitions in their 
program ; several classes devoted projects to the study 
of China, and we were asked to schedule our final 
exhibition on the date of school graduation. At an- 
other series at Carnegie Music Hall, where no facilities 
whatever were available, we had recourse to projection 
rental services for films, and turned the stage itself 
periodically into a workshop, inviting the audience to 
come up and browse among tables of books, maps 
and pictures in the half hour preceding the regular 
lecture period. Similar visual programs are presented 
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also in connection with the East and West courses 
given in other cities, notably in Detroit where mem- 
bers of museum staffs themselves arranged exhibitions 
for the East West series at Rackham Hall. 

Films have been our most important visual medium, 
and as already stated, questionnaires have established 
them as a favorite introduction—despite difficulties in 
projection. Time and again we have found lecturers 
building up their statements on films just shown, or 
referring to film sequences by way of proof. We should 
like to pay tribute here to some of the splendid docu- 
mentary films which are available, films that carry our 
audiences into the very atmosphere of the countries 
whose problems we seek to portray. Films bear wit- 
ness to the spoken word, and beyond this, show many 
things the lecturer can merely suggest, or overlooks. 

The very importance of films in the international 
held, however, lays a tremendous responsibility upon 
the producer. In a program such as ours, where the 
topics are limited to certain nations, it is particularly 
difficult to find documentary films that are not just 
travelogues, propaganda or an explorer’s phantasy. 
Splendid work has been done by commercial and press 
producers. We hope urgently that with time amateurs 
will yield to professionals, and that expeditions, which 
are so important and so professionally organized in 
other fields, will take with them both anthropological 
and film experts to make their picture records. Too 
often excellent materials are lost through poor editing 
or poor technique. Adult audiences demand good 
standards of workmanship. 

On the other hand, films can be adapted and mis- 
statements answered by the lecturer. Propaganda, for 
example, is apt to defeat itself. We showed an excel- 
lent film on Japan recently ; made under wartime pres- 
sure and for wartime purposes, the propaganda was 
at times excessive to the point of becoming uncon- 
vincing, but the picture in the meantime revealed the 
actual life and development on these islands of our 
enemies. A film on India showed a water fountain 
with a sign on one side reading “For Hindus” and 
on the other, “For Moslems”—a visual misstatement 
to suggest the much rumored schism in India. An 
American ambulance driver just returned from India 
pointed out on the platform that he had seen a group 
of Hindu and Moslem soldiers making fun of that very 
sign; that the narrator had failed to mention that the 
sign, put up at a railway station, was European made. 

Entirely different from the lecture program use of 
films, of course, is the presentation of documentaries 
per se, such as at the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Philadelphia Museum and the Metropolitan Museum. 
[t happens that I had the opportunity of arranging the 
film program at the Metropolitan for one season. It 
became an exciting project. Most documentary shorts, 
however excellent, are by their very nature confined 
to one phase of a subject; by linking a number of 
shorts in a theme sequence we could offer a rounded 
presentation. Again, unlimited by subject scope, we 
could alternate programs of shorts with features, docu- 
mentaries with historic films, art programs with nature 
studies, sociological, national or war film sequences. 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FIGHTS 


Coast Guard Combat Photographers 


and their Official Coast Guard Photos 
from all combat areas 









The Man Who Came Back 


General MacArthur surveys the 
yeachhead on Leyte Island af- 
tr the landing of American 
forces in the Philippines. 





Jack January, 
Warrant Photog- 
rapher, St. 
Louis, Mo. 












Crossing the North Atlantic 
aboard a troop transport, 
American soldiers watch the 
sea in its ugliest mood. 





Robert Magine, 
Photographer’s 
Mate Ist Class, 
Chicago, Ill. 











: John Folk, 
George G. Twambly, Staten Island, N. Y., Coacd Geerdemee Gs Sn warrant Phe 


N i : ; her, At- 
arrant Photographer, shooting their lives on the swamped a aa 
movies of beach invasion in the Marshalls. decks of a loaded tanker _—— 


in storm off coast of Cuba. 











In enclosure set up by Amer- 
icans for Japanese civilians 
a Marine desparately tries 
to pacify a Jap youngster. 
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Giving life-saving blood 
plasma to a comrade on the 
beach of Eniwetok Atoll. 
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Carl Criglow, 
Photographer's 
Mate, 3rd Class, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Battle of 
The Atlantic 


Shelby Smith, 
Chief Photog- 
rapher’s Mate, 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 











Two Coast Guard cutters keep 
a rendezvous off Greenland. 
Moonlight striking against the 
icicles on a third ship give 
effect of natural neon lights. 
James Burke, Jr. 
Chief Photog- 


rapher’s Mate, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Strategic sinking of 23 freighters 
created breakwater behind which the 
Allies unloaded trcops and supplies 
in storm that ripped Normandy beach 


John E. Young, 
Photographer’s 
Mate ist Class, 
Bowlegs, Okla. 


Nazi seamen abandon submarine blasted 
to surface by depth charges planted by 
Coast Guard and Navy Destroyer Escorts. 


Coast Guardsmen aboard combat 
cutter let go a depth charge. 


James C. Lunde, 
Photographer's 
Mate Ist Class, 


Park Ridge, Ill. . . . 
. For some men the invasion was 


quickly over, and they are 
brought back wounded to — 
, . , ‘ hei mrades. 
Direct hit explodes Allied freighter transports by their co 
in night Nazi bomber attack on a con- 


voy off the coast of North Africa. 


Geo. Durenberg- 
er, Photograph- 
er’s Mate ist 
Class, Bronx, 
New York. 




















D-Day 


in Normandy 






James Lucente, 
P hot ographer’s 
Mate 3rd Class, 
Chicago. 












Allied guns weave a tapestry 
of flame as Luftwaffe attacks 
invasion ships off Cherbourg. 


Edwin Latcham, 
P hot ographer’s 
Mate Ist Class, 
Haddonfield, 
New Jersey 
































Yankee soldiers crouch, tightly packed, 
behind the bulwarks of a Coast Guard 
landing barge in historic sweep across 
the English Channel to Normandy shores. 





Eldon Ashcroft, 
Chief. Photog- 
rapher’s Mate, 
Auburn, Neb. 
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Down the ramp of the landing barge our 
troops storm toward the deadly machine- A depth charge froma Coast Guard 
gun fire of Nazi defenders of the Coast cutter explodes in the Atlantic. 


Rene J. Prevost, 
Photographer's 
Mate Ist Class, 
New York City 


) As a wounded soldier is hoisted 
} to a transport, a Coast Guards- 
) man reaches out from the rail to 

Swing litter in over the side. Panorama of the French invasion beach 
showing channel waters black with ship- 
ping and balloon barrages overhead’ to 
protect the ships from enemy strafers. 
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(Left) 

James Watson 
Chief Photog- 
rapher’s Mate, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














(Right) 
Daniel Collins, 
Photographer's 
Mate Ist Class, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pacific 


Landings 





Arthur Green. 
Photographer's 
Mate Ist Class, 
Bronx, New 
York City 













Old Glory waves again 
over the Philippines 


(Left) 

Frank Cuenca, 
Yeoman Second 
Class, and 























(Right) Oliver 
Goldsmith, 
P hot ographer's 
Mate Ist Class, 
both of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


U. S. Task Force sends up 
flak to protect invasion 
ships from Japanese planes. 


Coast Guard-manned LST in 
armada, packed with fight- 
ing equipment, bearing down 
on objective in the Pacific. 








LST. with Marine troops, 
Charles Cook, nears Japanese-held shore. 
Photographer's . 
Mate Ist Class, 
Ferguson, Mo. 





Surf and Americans roll in on Pacific Back to an assault transport comes 
beach with equipment to be unloaded. a Marine from two days of battle 
Coast Guardsmen and Marines build a The grim story of war shows in the 


temporary causeway for unloading. begrimed faces of weary Marines 


















Ted Needham, 
photographer's 
Mate Ist Class, 
San Francisco, 
with a _ Philip- 
pino native. 














(Left) Seymure 
Hofstetter, 
Chief Photog- 
rapher’s Mate, 
Cleveland, Ohio 



















and (Right) 
William Haffert, 
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Jr.. Chief Spe- 
cialist, Sea Isle 
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City, N. J. are 
cited for heroism. 
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The Curriculum 


Films? -- What Kind Of Films? 


T a recent meeting given to consideration of class 
room programs of visual instruction, a panel of 


consulting experts reached complete disagree 


_ment over the answer to the question, “How shall 


>) 
? 


we use films in our classrooms?” One proposed a 
single-showing technique; another insisted that two 
or three showings were often not enough; and a third 
rose to the defense of teachers with the generalization 
that no one needs worry too much about it, that 
good teachers will figure it out for themselves—and, 
of course, some will. Such situations merely empha 
size again the necessity of classifying films by use and 
purpose. For the sake of completeness it may be well 
to describe, define, and classify films that are available 
for them in the classrooms. Thereafter we can dis 
cuss specific problems relative to their use. 


The whole problem of selection of films for use in 
the classroom today is very closely akin to the prob 
lem of selecting the type of book for use in the schools 
of seventy-five years ago. Then, as today, the materials 
were available in quantities. Philosophies were put 
forth from every quarter and were expressed throug! 
materials which resulted in confused purpose as well 
as benefit, insofar as their classroom use was concerned 
Just as at the turn of the century instructional books 
had been evolved which dealt ethically and in a planned 
way with every known subject of interest to youth oi 
that time, so today the textfilm is gradually proving 
itself as an effective classroom tool and distinguishing 
itself from the welter and confusion of “anything on 
celluloid” which is being produced in virtually unknown 
quantities currently 

The thousands of alleged classroom films available 
at this moment to school administrators fall naturally 
into the familiar four basic categories: the entertain 
ment film, the advertising film, the documentary film, 
and the textfilm. So that we may refer clearly to 
them later, let's describe them. 

The entertainment film aims at emotional rathet 
than intellectual appeal, and may or may not con 
tribute to broad cultural backgrounds. Since it is not 
concerned with age of audience, subject-matter or aca 
demic criteria, any contribution that the entertainment 
film makes to the classroom is usually incidental or 
supplemental. 

The advertising film is made for the primary pur 
pose of promoting sales of the services or goods of the 
advertiser who is the sponsor or producer of the film 


The documentary film is one which deals with a so 
cial situation. It attempts, in a realistic, undisguised 
and authentic manner, to interpret the events, the cul 
tures, or the problems of the day for the purpose of 
assisting man to understand his place in society and 
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Clinic 


WALTER A. WITTICH, Editor 
Bureau.of Visual Instruction 
The University of Wisconsin 


to stimulate constructive thinking and planning for the 
future. 

The textfilm is one which is made to become 
an integral part of a socially desirable course of study 
by furnishing desirable experiences which otherwise 
would be inaccessible to the students. 

We may now consider the place of each of these 
four in classroom practice. Most teachers agree that 
the pure entertainment film holds little of value to 
the classroom. There are, of course, entertainment 
films which do make a course-of-study contribution. 
Many able teachers and administrators who have wit- 
nessed such films as The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
The Adventures of Mark Twain, The Life of Louis 
Pasteur, and Little Men, agree that these films are of 
such quality that they make a contribution to the study 
of language, literature, or our country’s cultura) back- 
grounds. It is obvious, however, that the usual enter- 
tainment films do not reach such standards. When 
using even the best entertainment film, seeing it once 
would probably suffice in creating the experiences we 
want to use in connection with any subject area. 

Whether or not we wish to set up the schools as 
ready-made advertising audiences is questionable. 
Some advertising films in recent years, however, do 
supply information in subject areas not yet covered 
by the makers of textfilms. Frequently there comes 
along a film produced by an advertiser which disregards 
almost entirely the opportunity of selling a product in 
favor of the presentation of information which has 
a high degree of utilizability in a course of study. 
When this is the case, let’s use it. Too many adver- 
tising films are made with one objective in mind— 
selling. To use the selling film in the classroom is 
to open our public schools as a ready-made consumer 
audience. This certainly is not an objective of edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

The documentary film is just coming into its own 
insofar as cognizance of its contribution to the class- 
room is concerned. Many documentary films become 
excellent teaching materials in the fields of economics, 
civics, problems of democracy, and the general social 
studies. To derive full values from these films, it is 
often necessary to study them intensively as we do 
any traditional work-type lesson. This must be done if 
we wish students to be fully aware of the vividly pre- 
sented social experiencing which can result from 
viewing such splendid documentaries as The Bridge, 
Peoples of the Potlatch, Portage, Life in Eighteenth 
Century Williamsburg, Virginia, and others, the same 
as for textfilms. Many documentary films are definite 
additions to classroom learning experiences. Let’s not 
treat them as a strange new device. Rather let us 
use them just as we use other tried and tested class- 


room learning sources. 
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The textfilm, which is of great value because of 
its ability to present even theoretical subjects with 
vividness, clarity and understandability through visual 
imagery, has won its place in every one of the nineteen 
subject areas pursued in our public schools. We must 
recognize, however, the great necessity for careful 
planning, use, and evaluatory techniques when using 
this most effective medium in modern classroom in- 
struction. Research has definitely confirmed the desir- 
ability of using the textfilm intensively rather than 
extensively. Classroom teachers are increasingly ac- 
cepting’ responsibility for applying to film use the same 
established techniaues of motivation, advance voca- 
bulary study, evaluation through discussion or objec- 
tive measurement, and review (follow-up showings 
and reshowings) that they have for years applied to 
other learning sources. 

Briefly we have attempted to lend some orderly 
classification to the welter of films which are being 
produced at the present time. Henceforth, when dis- 
cussing the use of films in the classroom, let us ask 
some questions: What kind of film are we discussing ? 
At what level are we using films? What purposes 
are we attempting to achieve? I am sure that, if we 
do this, we can eliminate many of ‘the generalities, 
many of the misunderstandings, which befog many of 
the well attended meetings devoted to current practices 
and trends in visual instruction today. 


Motion Pictures and Adult Education 


(Concluded from page 57) 


tive use of motion pictures in these courses. Whether 
or not the schools can “teach the G. I. way,” why, 
at the very least, cannot the adult educators copy some 
of the G. I. vitality?) The army, navy, air force, and 
industry have accelerated their programs by provid- 
ing quick, hard-hitting, intensive study. Movies, radio, 
and recordings are high priority tools in this learn- 
ing. To a large extent the 3 R’s of old are being 
supplemented by three modern R’s—Reels, Radio and 
Recordings. 

There are now more than 6,000 Better Film Coun- 
cils in the United States. Some of these do excellent 
work, but most of them waste their untrained and 
undirected efforts in mere moralizing about “good, 
clean pictures.” An educational job done by educa- 
tors is needed, and probably it should fall into the 
lap of the Adult Education Association, or other similar 
agency. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that pictures of all 
kinds, industrial, educational, documentary, and_ the- 
atrical furnish pertinent adult study materials. Fur- 
thermore, we may expect producers to rise up here 
and there, who will be willing to “go the extra mile” 
and make a film now and then for particular adult 
education purposes. A plethora of material already 
exists. To convert the casual impressions gained from 
this inchoate mass of movies into functioning, disci- 
plined use along the lines of the six areas outlined 
earlier is no mean task. | 


The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 
(Concluded from page 64) 


One factor we have been greatly impressed with. A 
good film can be nearly spoiled by poor projection 
At certain locations there may be physical difficulties 
which it is possible to mitigate, but which cannot be 
completely mastered. In any case it is essential to 
know the terms of film projection, how to change the 
focus or to control pitch and volume; and it is essen- 
tial to watch these factors on each new film. There 
are some difficulties in projection we found we could 
overcome. Stronger bulbs, special lenses increase clar- 
ity. In places where there is no projection booth, heavy 
drapes cut the noise of the machine. In places where 
only the wall or a poor quality screen is available, it 
may be advisable to make use of the portable screens 
rented by projection services. 

In line with the national program of East and West, 
the Audio-Visual Department as such also has de- 
veloped its own independent program of gallery exhi- 
bitions and circulating shows. A series of twenty-two 
phetographic and object collections have been prepared 
during the fall, and are enjoying a wide circulation. 
China, India, Australia, Hawaii, the Indies, the Philip- 
pines, the Soviet and Africa are among the subjects. 
Recordings of important speeches made during the lec- 
ture series on India and China are available on 16 inch 
records. They have been successfully used in school 
and club forums, and for broadcasting from local radio 
stations. Lists of documentary films found of special 
value are likewise available. 

Other departments of East and West have very defi- 
nite audio-visual interests. The publications of East 
and West include a series of picture portfolios on 
family life in other lands, East and West has gone 
into the comics: “In Comic Cavalcade”, “Johnny 
Everyman” and “The Twain Shall Meet” bring to 
the children of America a colorful adventure in good 
will, A radio program, “Music East and West,” is 
being presented by the Booking Service, with its roster 
of national artists. The first in the series, a Philippine 
program, was launched over WNYC from the plat 
form of Town Hall, Pearl Buck and Brigadier Gen 
eral Romulo giving their personai messages. Record 
ings of the radio series will be distributed by the OWT. 

There is a compelling force in the audio-visual ap- 
proach, a tremendous challenge both to those who 
produce the materials and those who use thém. People 
are hungry for knowledge of the world about them. 
The success of the army-navy program attests the 
value of films alone in accelerating the acquisition of 
such knowledge. Photographic exhibitions prove 
facts and provide self-evident testimony of a way of 
life or the humanity of a people. Crafts reveal skills, 
intelligence, taste, custom. Films carry us into the 
very haunts of “foreigners’”” and make us feel as 
though we were their neighbors. Only by mutual 
understanding and respect can we hope to build the 
peace of the future—and to us, at least, it seems that 
audio-visual materials meet a basic need In providing 
a means for such understanding. 
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16MM SOUND FILMS of MERIT 


Recommended by the Motion Picture Committee of the Department | 
of Secondary Education of the National Education Association 
and accompanied by discussion guides. 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


Produced by David O. Selznick, Mark Twain's greatly loved ee 
of boy life in the mid-eighties has been brought to the screen wit 
all the color and rich flavour of the great book. It is excellent as 
entertainment, and also valuable educationally for its depiction of 
the American scene in a by-gone period. 


APRIL ROMANCE 


A biographical feature, based on the life of the great composer, 
Franz Schubert. The charming love story, fine acting, music, cos- 
tumes and settings of gay !9th Century Vienna make for delightful 
entertainment, as well as genuine educational values in the study 
of Musical History and for Music Appreciation courses. 


KING OF THE SIERRAS 


A fascinating story of wild horses. The great round-up of 2,000 
mustangs by the U. S. Government in Arizona affords a factual 
background for an appealing drama of the rivalry of two stallions, 
and provides good character values in drawing a parallel between 
human and horse difficulties and the good consequences of right 
living to both. 


KILLERS OF THE SEA 
An authentic, thrilling natural drama of man's skill and courage in 
the hazardous undertaking of ridding the Gulf of Mexico of killer 
fish which prey upon game fish. Captain Wallace Casewell battles 
successfully such monsters of the deep as the bottle-nose whale, 
hammerhead shark, sawfish and octopus. Many laughs, too, amid 
the thrills. 
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Write to our nearest office for rental rates and booking dates. 


|IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street (Home Office) Chicago 5, Illinois 








Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Southern Pictures Co. 
Suite 609, 1600 Broadway Reliance Bldg., 926 McGee St. 9536 N.E. 2nd Ave. 440 Audubon Bldg. 
New York 19, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Miami 38, Florida New Orleans 16, La. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Corp. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 101 Walton St., N.W. 18 S. 3rd St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Atlanta 3, Georgia Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 


2024 Main St. 219 East Main St. 1739 Oneida St. 
Dallas 1, Texas Richmond 19, Va. Denver 7, Colo. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


THEORY 


@ Tools for Learning: Images—Ward C. Bowen, Chief, 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Education—New York State Education, 32:137 November, 
1944. 

The child’s world is an extremely concrete world. He 
has not yet learned to deal in abstractions nor to use any 
but the most elementary symbols. As his education pro- 
gresses, the child needs images for two immediate purposes: 
for reference in identifying and classifying new objects 
which ‘he encounters, and for translating or interpreting the 
spoken or written word. He may derive those images from 
real objects, or he may derive them from other images pre- 
sented to him, such as illustrations in textbooks and maga- 
zines, screen images from slides or motion pictures, pos- 
ters and other materials. 

Whatever these source materials, the teacher must apply 
certain basic principles in selecting them: 1) Start with very 
simple images; 2) Assist the child to obtain authentic im- 
ages; 3) Begin with the ‘homely’ and near-at-hand, only 
slowly moving toward the ‘foreign’ and the far-away. 

The first and best source from which the pupil may de- 
rive correct images is his own environment. To illustrate 
the point, a study of soil conservation would be effective if 
it dealt with conditions in or near the school grounds and 
included first-hand observations from experiments, leading 
to books and pictures where the concrete ideas have been 
extended and applied to other areas. 

Actual objects are always preferable to a picture, if avail- 
able. Pictures are only substitutes for the real object or 
experience. They should be selected and used with full 
realization of their limitations, and constant effort should be 
made to assist the pupils to a correct ‘reading’ and inter- 
pretation of the pictures. 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ Post-war Plans: San Diego County—J. D. Knight, Di- 
rector, Audio-Visual Education—Film News Vol. 5, No. 9, 
November, 1944. 

This Audio-Visual Education Department was begun in 
1935 and has since acquired teaching aids costing in excess 
of $160,000. The department is housed in a large, 2-story 
building which includes conference rooms, a 200-person capa- 
city projection room, a dining room and kitchen. The building 
is used to integrate all county school activities. There is a 
truck delivery system to the 110 schools, which makes de- 
liveries every two weeks in a county that is larger than the 
state of Delaware. 

With the cooperation of a far-sighted county superinten- 
dent, the San Diego Department has some definite postwar 
plans for improving its services. They include the use of 
new textbooks that are coupled with audio-visual aids; an 
educational program on the unit of experience idea; FM 
broadcasting; television; a comprehensive teacher-training 
program, as well as a new building. 


MUSEUM MATERIALS 


@ The Mountain Goes to Mahomet—Bernice Elliott, Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Jamaica Plain, Mass.—Nation’s Schools 
34: 51. December, 1944. 

The Children’s Museum has prepared some 200 separate 
exhibits in natural history, social science and charts that are 
circulated throughout Massachusetts and other states. All 
material can be handled without risk of damage. The cases, 
except for bird cases, are made of heavy cardboard. 

Public libraries have changing displays of these museum 
materials for the general public. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS,. Editor 


The Museum has a card catalog system for loaning out the 
materials and for keeping records on use, and teachers are 
encouraged to make proper use of the teaching aids. 


THE LIBRARY AND FILMS 


@ Newark Experiments with Films—Bernard Schein, New- 

ark, N. J.—Wlson Library Bulletin, 19:276 December, 1944 

In an attempt to attract the community to the library and 
furnish information of a significant type, the Springfield 
branch library planned a series of four monthly programs 
The first three were of the film forum type and the fourth 
was a straight film program. 

A brief introduction was given and after the program the 
hook displays were featured. The library noted a fairly 
good attendance and a good book circulation following the 
program. Many new people were attracted to the meetings 
and there was a gain in membership. 

One of the outcomes of the film series was the request 
from a neighborhood group to present programs at the library 
on the problems growing out of parent-child relationships 
Thus the way was paved through the film programs for other 
adult activities in the library. 

In and of themselves motion pictures can be of considerable 
educative value, apart from their functions to stimulate dis- 
cussion and reading. They help to disseminate facts and 
ideas to persons who might not otherwise receive them. es- 
fecially the non-reading public. 


UTILIZATION 
@ Films Valuable in Training Program—Lyne S. Metcalie— 
Vodern Machine Shop Maaqasine, 17:178 January, 1945. 

The article describes the methods employed by the Scintilla 
Magneto Division of Bendix for training mechanics. The 
pattern established in this course is adaptable to any form 
of machine shop training, and the Division has arranged to make 
this teaching material available to any aircraft plant, school 
or manufacturer. The program is based on a series of 17 
discussion-type slide films produced by Jam Handy. 

New students are grouped in classes of approximately 20 
First they are given an understanding of basic electricity 
principles and theory, because the magneto is a special form 
of alternating current generator, and the slidefilm has been 
especially valuable in teaching the theory. Then comes in 
struction in magneto operation, the differences in various 
types of magnetos and proper maintenance. Next the class 
is shown what is inside the magneto. This is done with the 
aid of slidefilms as preparation for actual use of the instru- 
ment at the workbench. After the students have had a 
chance to use the magneto and the various tools, procedures 
2zre shown in another series of films. There is a test to 
determine what errers or misunderstandings may still exist. 


RADIO 


@ The Radio University in Peace and War—Eric Under- 
wood—American Scholar. Winter, 1944-5 p, % 

The story of WRUL in Boston is told by an English 
visitor who is astounded that the United States has the first 
radio station devoted exclusively to educational programs 
and supported exclusively by voluntary contributions. 

The station was begun to provide culture and education 
over short-wave to a worldwide audience. Its service has 
been somewhat redirected in wartime especially through the 
information and inspiration sent to the people inside oc 
cupied countries. In 24 languages, members of Harvard 
University’s staff in modern languages send broadcasts daily. 
The station is now the official outlet for the U. S. govern- 
ment. Some time is still given to regular WRUL features, 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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rchant Marine Cadet Basic School, San Mateo, California, shows 
lodel VA Delineascope 





for lantern slide and opaque projection. 


To Man the Convoys 


Merchant ships — of critical impor- 


tance in the logistics of war — must be 
competently manned to supply the far 
flung war fronts of the United Nations 
with adequate tonnages of food, guns, 
tanks, planes and fuel. More than 1200 
major ships and 50,000 men of the U.S 
Merchant Marine are carrying on a task 
which has contributed mightily to the 


successes we are now achieving 


re 


Each week, each month, sees mi 


ships sliding down the ways. More 


men—thousands of them — must be re- 
cruited and trained . . . quickly. 

The visual methods pioneered in the 
schools and colleges of che country are 
playing an important part in expediting 


this training. 


* * * 


Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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such as “Beyond Victory” in collaboration with the Carnegic 

Endowment for International Peace. 

@ Make Youth Discussion Conscious!—J/unior Town Mect- 
ing League, Columbus, Ohio, 24 pages. free—is a new 
handbook for school forums and class discussions which 
gives detailed suggestions for adapting radio forum tech- 
niques—based on four nationally-broadcast programs—to 
discussions by youth. 


Discussion is one of the most effective tools of a working 


« 


democracy. The art of talking things over is an important 
outcome of a high school education. This pamphlet is a 
noteworthy contribution to this objective. It is worthy of 


careful study by every high school faculty. 

Social studies teachers will find in the handbook a new ap- 
proach to discussion—with added appeal to students—in the 
adaptation of popular radio formats to the classroom and the as- 
sembly meeting, with the chief emphasis for the latter on the 
Junior Town Meeting. The booklet outlines preliminary 
steps in class, group and assembly discussions, discusses 
good leadership, training of speakers, how to ask questions, 
and includes two helpful evaluation charts, one a check list 
for speakers, the other intended to measure reflective think 
ing in discussion. 

Allen Y. King, directing supervisor of social studies in 
the Cleveland schools, and I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
education at the Ohio State University, editors of the book 
let, are president and member of the board of trustees, re 
spectively, of the Junior Town Meeting League formed last 
year as an international organization “to foster discussion 
of current affairs among youth.” In addition to the hand 
book, it provides for its members a weekly publication, 
Civic Training, which outlines the topic of the week. Details 
on the League’s service to schools and non-school youth groups 
are found in the handbook. (Reviewed by Edgar Dale) 


PERIODICALS 

@ Lend Lease—Building America, vol. 10 no. 1 

A thorough-going discussion of lend lease as an economi 
practice that will affect the economic outlook of the young 
people now at school. Through carefully integrated pic 
tures and text, lend lease is explained and documented: how 
we have helped Britain, the forces in Africa and the Middl 
East, the Soviet Union, Australia and the smaller nations; 
how lend lease has helped our soldiers abroad when it op 
erates in reverse. The pamphlet ends on the query: “Will 
it be all for one and one for all in peacetime, too?” 
@ Congress— Building America, vol. 10 no. 2 

Beginning with a two-page cover photo of President 
Roosevelt addressing a joint session of Congress, this issu 
of Building America brings into sharp focus the story of 
Congress as it operates today and indicates some of th 
ways in which changes could be made. Good charts and 
candid camera shots of individual congressmen in actiot1 
illustrate the story 
are made clear by a clever cartoon-chart. 


Che facts on how a bill becomes a law 
Another chart 
shows how pressure groups operate in getting new legisla 
tion passed. The brochure should be widely used and when 
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16 MM. SOUND FEATURES 
Rented ar low as *§5.00 


NY-Talo MR col mma] LM tol fo] (ole beeen solu] o) (-11-) 
stock of reels, humidors, slide pro- 
Tra kol@mmelaleMutolilolam oliaitig-mm ore) (-1oe 


tion lamps.Write for prices. 


1600/ reels 99c 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 


New Farmers & Mechanics Bank Bldg. 
86 S. 6th Street 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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properly introduced in high school or adult classes, it will 
do much to promote interest in the work of one's own 


congressional representatives 


@ Audio-Visual Aids to Learning—/:ducational Leadership 
Vol. 2. November, 1944 issue. Dept. of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 16th St N.W 
Washington, D. C. 50c¢ single cop 
[his special‘ issue contains a fine collection of articles by 

specialists in the field. Readers are referred to the maga 


ine for further information regarding each of the articles 


“Film Behind the Fight”, by Major Dennis R. Williams 
describes army tecliniques and experiences in using motion 
pictures. “A Community Tunes in on Education” by H. B 
McCarty, director of the Radio Education Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, relates how community education 
is being attempted through local broadcasts. “Audio Visual 
Education in Action”, by Dorothy Blackwell of the St. Louis 
Missouri Department of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
describes the excellent administrative organization of that 
department. “Training Aids Step’ Up Navy Instruction”, by 
Lt. Comdr. Francis W. Noel, is another application of wat 


time use of films. “Let's Learn How”, by Lt. Amo de 
Bernardis, is concerned with the organization of an audio 
visual program inside a school Other articles are We 
Make Them Ourselves”, by Ella Callista Clark; “School on 
the Air’, by John W. Gunstream, Texas School of the Air; 
“Are You Both Practical and Visionary?” by Lt. Orville 


Goldner 


@ Sight and Sound—British Film Institute, 4 Great Kus 

sell Street, London W.C. 1. vol. 13 October, 1944 

The article, “AC 2 at the Teachies” by B. E. Gillett on 
page 61 tells an interesting story of wartime use of motion 
An isolated group of R.A.F. men, early in the war, 
found themselves with little diversion. The author started 
with a silent motion picture projector and whatever films 
could be secured free 


pictures 


These were advertising films, govern 
ment films and those from nearby school libraries. The pro 
eram would start with a short, informal chat on the subject 
of each picture and the projectionist usually acted as com 
nientator. Sometimes the film proved to be on a subject 
familiar to someone in the audience, and that person would 
be called upon to supplement it. During the change of reels 
someone would usually ask questions and soon a discussion 
was under way 

Recently a change of personnel took place at this RAI 


post, and now most of the people there are members of the 
W AAI The film programs have been continued, and 1m 
proved with the aid of a sound projector Now there are 
modern, feature-length subjects with a few educationals to 
round out the program. From these entertainment films an 
interest in film appreciation has arisen. Talks are given on 
good motion picture technique, photography, cutting, editing 
and the like and the current film programs illustrate thes« 
aspects of appreciation The meetings have been well at 
tended, tho voluntar 

On pages 66-67 will be found a British version of the d 
sirable features for educational sound projectors 
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Recognition of Trees --- In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


AVORABLE conditions for learning save reteaching 

very large object, and the direction of everyone's atte! 
tion to it by light is achieved with slides. The following six 
slides are designed to acquaint students in the intermediat 
grades with six of our most common and usetul trees. 

1.) The White Oak grows from 50 to 70 feet high. It 
found in the eastern half of our country and in southwester1 
Quebec and Ontario. The wood is used tot shipbuilding and 
other construction, while the bark is used for tanning. 

2.) The Sugar Maple also grows in the eastern halt 
work, interior! 
manufacture 


our country. The wood 1s. used for cabinet 
finish and floors. The sap is used in_ the 
maple sugar 


Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


3.) The Colorado Blue Spruce has a distinctive blue foli- 
age. It grows in the Rocky Mountain region of Colorado 
north to Wyoming. This evergreen is used frequently in 
landscaping. 

4.) The American Elm is found in the eastern half of the 
United States, and north to Newfoundland. The wood is used 
for shipbuilding and other construction. 

5.) The Black Willow, often a shrub, may grow 20 to 
90 feet high. It grows along streams in the eastern half of 
our country and in Arizona and California. 

6.) The Yellow Pine grows in the south from Virginia 
to Texas. It furnishes the bulk of our resin and turpentine, 


and the bark is also used for building purposes, 
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plest ft \) p ec 


f hand- 


0 
made slide 
is made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 
finely fin- 
ished etched 
glass with 
ordinary 
medium lead 
pen il Col- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 
or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides qreat- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blen d 1 ng 
with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 
slide 1s read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
recetve 
a new pic- 


ture. 
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The Educational Screen 


Teacher Committee Evatuation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Care of Pets 


(Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York City) 11 minutes 16 mm. sound. Sale price $30 less 
educational discount. Study guide available. 

This is a four-sequence film depicting the proper care of 
the common pets—a canary, cat, puppy and two types of fish 

The picture first shows Louise caring for her canary, Tony 
She changes the paper covering the bottom of the cage. re 
plenishes the seed supply, and fills the water cup during which 
time Tony is taking a bath. The commentator states that 
once in two weeks is often enough for a bird to bathe. Fol 
lowing the grooming done with his beak, Tony breaks int 
song as he is hung in a sunny window in the living room 

Next is shown Jack caring for his two types of fish, the 
tropical barbs and fantail goldfish. He gives a very small 
amount of food to the former, and then removes the excess 
to prevent pollution of water. A snail helps in keeping the 
water clean, and submerged growing plants provide the oxy- 
gen. An electric water heater is regulated to keep the wate 
at the proper temperature of 75°. When Jack finds his gold- 
fish gasping, he realizes that they need oxygen. He carefully 
removes most of the deoxygenated water with a syphon, adds 
fresh, and then aquatic plants so that he will have a balanced 
aquarium. 

Helen demonstrates how to take proper care of a cat. She 
feeds Tippy chopped toast and raw liver, giving her fresh 
water, provides her with a scratching block and a catnip 
mouse. Since Helen knows that a cat’s method of keeping 
clean often causes balls of fur to collect in the stomach, she 
combs and brushes her pet to prevent this from happening 
Lastly she prepares the proper bed and places it in a warm 
room and out of drafts. 

The last sequence shows Perry training and caring for 
his three-months old puppy. Rex is given warm milk ove 
dog food in a bowl selected because that shape will keep his 
big flappy ears out of the food. In true puppy fashion he 
begins to chew the rug. Perry reprimands him in a firm 
tone and then substitutes a bone. The film closes with Rex 
being inoculated against distemper. 

Committee Appraisal: Primary teachers dealing with a 
unit on pets should find this film useful in developing an in 
terest in pets and in demonstrating to children the correct 
techniques .and procedures in caring for certain pets. The 
committee felt that the film would form an excellent basis 
for spontaneous discussion on pets, but raised the question as 
to whether it would have been better for primary grades t 
have had a film on each pet rather than introduce four pets 


in an eleven-minute film. 


Synthetic Rubber 


(Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.) 22 minutes l6mm 
sound. Produced by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with 
the United States Rubber Company. Apply to distributor fo 
a list of depositories and terms governing purchase. 

This two-reel film gives a brief overview of the history and 
production of natural rubber, a more detailed study of syn 
thetic rubber, and a comparison of the latter with the natural 
product. 

The film opens with a chemist working in his laboratory 
who, as narrator, emphasizes the immensity of the task of 
developing synthetic rubber while scenes show many scientists 
who have made contributions. Following scenes show long 
rows of rubber trees, the tapping by a half-naked native, the 
collecting of the latex, and glimpses of the manufacturing 
process. 


Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and ELIZABETH MEANS 
Extension Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


When the war cut off the supply of America’s natural rubber 
from tropical rubber trees, civilian and war needs showed the 
inadequacy of the supply of rubber from other plants and th 
need for a synthetic product. 

A. brief history of both natural and synthetic rubber in 
terms of leading inventors and scientists is depicted. Shown 
are Charles Goodyear and his accidental vulcanization of rub 
ber, Michael Faraday who ferreted out chemical composition 
of rubber, Rowland who first distilled rubber, and Sir Wm 
ie first synthetic rubber. 


1 
} 
I 


Tilden who produced t 

The next sequence deals with rubber processes following 
World War I. The source of raw materials is pictured—oil 
fields for butane, formerly a wasted by-product, and waving 
fields of grain for the alcohol. Formulas for the basic ma 
terials are pictured. Animated drawings show the formation 
of giant carbon chains which make synthetic rubber. Pictures 
of the immense tanks, measuring, mixing of the constituents 
butadiene, styrene, soapsuds, and a catalytic agent and water 
the straining out of the rubber, its shredding and washing, 
and formation into large bales are accompanied by supple 
menting remarks, which include the quantity needed years 
by our country, the chief uses of synthetic rubber, and some 
of the advantages of it over the natural rubber 

The advantages of the combination of natural and syn 
thetic rubber are demonstrated in tests on puncture-proof 
gasoline tanks. Here the natural rubber which lines the metal 
tank is inner-lined by synthetic rubber which is oil resistant 
A bullet hole is sealed by the natural rubber which expands 
when it comes into contact with gasoline. 

Committee Appraisal: Should be useful in developing an 
appreciation for the contributions of individual scientists which 
resulted in the gradual perfection of a process and in develop 
1 the manu 


ing an understanding of the processes involved 1 
facture of synthetic rubber and its chief uses. Recommended 
tor wuse¢ by groups studying general science and chemistry 
classes on secondary and college level and by adult audiences 


interested in industrial processes. 


° 
Using Audio-Visual Aids in Training 

(Castle Films Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20) 
14 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $21.49. Produced by U 
S. Office of Education. Apply to distributor for rental sources 

This film demonstrates and explains how audio-visual aids 
can effectively be used in a training program for industrial 
employees. The scenes shift back and forth between the train 
ing supervisor's actually using audio-visual aids in a carefully 
planned teaching situation involving a group of trainees learn 
ing to use the micrometer and his conference with a potential 
user of films 

\fter the commentator has explained that the need for 
better and speedier training has increased the use of visual 
aids, the training supervisor is shown with his class. He asks 
various members to measure a given object with the steel rul 
the inadequacy of which is demonstrated by the difteret 
answers 

Murphy then explains that the micrometer is the measut 
ing device needed to give accurate measurements in this in 
stance. His class is entirely unacquainted with the manipula- 
tion of the micrometer, so he permits them to experiment 
vith it. During this part of the class period he tells the class 
that they will see a film demonstrating the use of the micro 
meter and he prepares them for it. After seeing the film, the 
class has many questions. Murphy tells them that the most 
of their questions are answered in the filmstrip which accom 


1 1 : 


panies the film. The class is then shown giving micromete! 


(Continued bade 7) 
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30 YEARS 


visual education research and 


practical motion picture production 


EXPERIENCE 


available through 
EDUCATIONAL FILM DIVISION 


of 
PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS 


While it is our policy to lead and initiate the best in audio-visual 
subjects . . . we shall always remain a clearing-house for the valu- 
able field experience of those whom we endeavor to serve. Only 
through cooperation with educational leaders and the many loyal, 
conscientious workers in the teaching profession . . . can we provide 


intelligent material through the medium of motion pictures. 


It is in that spirit of high moral responsibility and open-minded- 


ness . 


. . that we solicit the opportunity to serve you. 


CURRENT RELEASES: 
AFRICAN FAUNA 


girafles and other wild beasts of the 


AFRICAN TRIBES ... a visit with four 
of Africa’s strangest tribes: the Bamburi 
(big-lipped women: Ifi Pygmies (little 
people of the great forest); Mangbettu 
(long-headed people): Rendelli (first pic- 
Narrated by re tures ever made of this nomadic desert 
tribe with their 


... lions, elephants, 


African veldts, forests and rivers ... au 
thentic closeup scenes, 


ognized authority. ‘ships of the desert”). 


IN PRODUCTION: 


Other important cultural subjects of interest to the visua 
ments of their completion will be made periodically. 


lucation world. Announce- 


TO ACQUAINT US WITH YOUR PROBLEMS AND ENABLE 
US TO OFFER ASSISTANCE 


ea aaa ae 
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PAUL L. HOEFLER, F.R.G.S. 

Motion Picture Producer 

Paul L. Hoefler, who is in 
charge of all productions . . . has 
been interested in the possibili- 
ties of educational and industrial 
films for many years. He has 
produced all types of films cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects. 

Produced World-Famous 
Feature Film: “Africa Speaks" 

This epic-saga of the Black 
Continent proved so popular and 
such a comprehensive revelation 
of this little known area that it 
was produced and released in 
sixteen languages. It was the 
first sound film showing wild 
life in its natural habitat. It is 
still considered the top ranking 
picture of its type. 

Author and Lecturer 

He has lectured at many uni- 
versities and colleges, and has 
appeared on the lecture platform 
before other large audiences 
throughout the United States. 
He is the author of the book 
“Africa Speaks” and has written 
numerous articles for magazines, 
such as “Asia”, also “New York 
Times” and for newspaper syn- 
dicates in the United States, 
Europe and South-Africa. 

Mr. Hoefler is a Feliow of 
the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, a member of the 
Circumnavigators’ Club of New 
York and an active member of 
the Explorers’ Club of New York. 

Pioneer in Commercial 
Pictures 

He made some of the first 
lomm Kodachrome and sound 
films. Many of his scenes sup- 
plied the first reproductions ever 
made from original Kodachrome. 

ile was commissioned by the 
“Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbors” to produce a color 
film for use in promoting tourist 
travel to East Africa. This pic- 
ture was shown throughout 
Europe with great success. 

Contributing to "Victory" 

Since the war, he has _pro- 
duced films dealing with army 
activities . . . two of which were 
produced in North and East 
Africa with the cooperation of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. An- 
other has just been completed 
telling the story of the wonder- 
ful work being accomplished in 
the Army Hospitals throughout 
the United States in the rehabili- 
tation and reconditioning of re- 
turned wounded veterans. 
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PAUL PRODUCTIONS 


Ex ducattonal industrial and documen lary subjects 
SIMMEL-MESERVEY, Distributors 
; OFFICES & STUDIOS 
Suite 3/0, 9538 BRIGHTON WAY +P BEVERLY HILLS. CALIFORNIA. - 
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The5O- Annivers acy 


of the origin of motion pictures brings to mind the 
fact that for over half of this time the resources and 
ingenuity of the Holmes organization have been 
applied toward developing progressively better pro- 
jectors for film and sound reproduction. To this 
end our future development is dedicated—that we 
may provide school organizations and individuals 
with projectors in keeping with technical advances 
and operating improvements perfected in our re- 


search laboratory. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufecturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound.on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 















NEW 1945 1.C.5. FILM 
CATALOG READY! 


With emphasis on entertainment, the Insti- 
tutional Cinema Service has just released a new 


















listing of their feature pictures only. This cat- 
alog not only recapitulates all of the popular 
features listed in the “I.C.S. 1944-45 Victory 
Catalog” but also includes about sixty addi- | 
tional pictures among which are the famous 
Hal Roach special productions as follows: 


Broadway Limited, A Chump At Oxford, Captain 

Caution, Captain Fury, The Housekeeper’s Daugh- 

ter, One Million B. C., Of Mice And Men, Road | 

Show, Saps At Sea, Topper Returns, Turnabout, 

There Goes My Heart, Topper Takes A Trip, 
Zenobia. 


Hundreds of schools and institutions are using our enter- 
tainment programs regularly, taking advantage of our 
special rates on a series of bookings. If you are interested 
in better films for auditorium enrichment write for our 
new catalog, addressing Dept. E.Z. 


Institutionat Cinema 
| Senvice, ix. 
Palme go _ EDUCATION aed RECREATION 
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reading called for on various frames of the filmstrip, after 
which they actually use the micrometer for measuring thick 
nesses and for testing their accuracy. 

\t the conclusion of each step in the instructional activities. 
Murphy is shown in conference with Richard who is to be 
in charge of one phase of the plan’s training program. Dur- 
ing these conferences, Murphy points out that the instructor 
must prepare the class, that the instructor must preview the 
materials before using them, he must determine his objec- 
tives, there must be follow-up activities, and that there is no 
one set way but that the instructor must work out a proce 
dure for each situation. 

As Murphy concludes the conference, he provides Richard 
with a list of the films in the library, also some of the man- 
uals and invites him to use the conference room for preview 
ing purposes. 


Committee Appraisal: This is a film primarily designed 
to demonstrate to instructors of industrial training desirable 
practices in the use of audio-visual aids. Since the practices 
suggested in this film would apply in other teaching areas, it 
would also be a good film to show to teachers in all sub- 
ject matter areas on the secondary, college, and adult levels 


For Years to Come 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 22 
minutes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale price $89.20 from Castle 
Films. Apply to producer for rental sources. 

This is the story of the activities on Spring Run Farm 
from harvest to harvest during that year in which the owner 
decided to change from straight row farming to contour farm- 
Ing. 

The film beginning with autumnal scenes of the farm early 
introduces Father, Mother, the four boys, and the twin girls, 
all of whom have responsibilities and share in the work of 
the farm. The large brick house, nearly a century old, is 
shown. Chris and his sons are shown harvesting crops from 
their straight-row fields 

During the winter Chris thought much of adopting con- 
tour iarming methods. He is shown talking it over with friends 
and neighbors in town, and then one night calling on the 
Supervisor of York Soil Conservation to whom Chris an- 
nounces his decision to change to contour farming. The of- 
fice agrees to provide a soil conservation map for his land 
and a technician to help him. 

Following scenes show that all winter, as Chris chopped 
out trees, he was planning for the spring. Such scenes as 
little pigs playing in the sun, peach trees laden with blossoms, 
and the entire family cutting seed potatoes herald the arrival 
of spring. The soil conservation technician, Chris, and_ his 
son, are shown plotting the fields according to the map. The 
process of marking with a homemade level and stakes is demon 
strated 

Scenes of the garden flourishing, fruits ripening, and crops 
maturing mark the advent of summer. The final shots depict 
the harvesting of crops from rows following the contour of 
the ground as the narrator explains that both the corn and 
potato yield was greater than the preceding year despite the 
drought. The film concludes with a picture of Father and 
Mother happily surveying the fields with the realization that 
the land is being conserved for generations to come 


Committee Appraisal: While teachers of agriculture pre- 
viewing the film felt that it failed to provide adequate in 
formation on contour farming, teachers in other areas were 
unanimously of the opinion that “For Years to Come” was an 
outstanding film for emphasizing the need for soil conserva- 
tion. In addition to the emphasis on soil conservation, they 
felt that the film could be used from the upper elementary 
to the college level and with general adult groups to depict 
farm life under optimal conditions and the cooperative rela- 
tionship among members of a farm family. Also the commit 
tee felt that the cameramen should be complimented for the 
beautiful color and pleasing composition apparent throughout 


the film. 
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Sereens Especially 


Designed 


For School Needs 


To Meet the Requirements of Every Type of Visual Aid Program 


The new line of modern Radiant Screens, incorporating many new and 
special features, includes Wall Screens, Wall and Ceiling Screens, Table 
Screens as well as the Portable Metal Tripod Screen ranging in size from 
20’ x 30” to 20 feet x20 feet and larger. These screens are sturdy, long- 
easy to operate and they are available with the improved Radiant 
“Hy-Flect” Glass Beaded Surface that permits the projection of visual aids 


39x S2- SIZE with greatly increased brilliance, clarity and contrast. Today — thousands 





The Radiant Screen here 
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WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS 


(Produced and distributed by Universal Pictures Com- 
pany, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.) 


§ igen two-reel teaturette is a swift and stimulating ove 
view, in motion and sound, of the history of human flight 
from its absolute beginnings with Hero of Alexandria’s hot ai 
bag to the streamlined air monsters and speedsters of today 
pictures the early achievements of Montgolfier and his su 


cessors down to Santos-Dumont, in lighter-than-air aeronautic 


The balloon so captivated the popular imagination that it fu 


nished globular motifs for countless plates, porcelains and tap 
tries that are now museum pieces. Napoleon made elaborat 
plans for invading England by balloons. Then came parachute 


Soon came Langley, Lilienthal, and the Wrights, Farman, Ble 
ot, Curtis, and many more, presenting perhaps the swiftest cava 


cade in the history of man’s invention 


One interesting and little known sequen no less patheti 
than authentic, concerns the ingenuity and tireless strugek 
the strange Gilmore brothers in California in the 1890's. TI 
designed and built an airplane, huge for its time, on lines det 
nitely anticipating later models in practically all the funda 
mental features. With the machine nearly completed, the brotl 
ers thought it wise to protect their work by application 
patent papers several years before the Wrights came on tl 


scene. Washington rejected the application because it was “al 
surd to think that anything heavier than air could fly”, blandl) 
ignoring birds! It was the end of the road for the Gilmore 


their resources gone and no more obtainable without th patent 
The “first airplane” never left its birth barn, and still stand 
there today, in tatters 


Then the supreme role of the planes in winning this war 
parachute troopers jumping, rocket fighting, bomb bays opening 
« ” . . ° * , 

bombs away”, and dizzying glimpses of the doomed target 


Better Screens for Better Projection — 


of schools, universities, institutions, and government agencies use and 
endorse Radiant Screens. 


Radiant Portable Models Offer You: 


| illustrated is Model DS In addition to the “‘Hy-Flect’”’ Glass Beaded _— support the screenin any position for wide 

a portable Metal Tripod Screen Surface—you will find many special or narrow spread without set screws or 
Screen— sturdy but light, conveniences and unique advantages in plungers. 

|| compact, easily set-up, Radiant Tripod Screens. These include: 3. auto-Loek. (Pat.applied for.) Justtouch 

quickly adjustable. 1. Automatic Clutch. A positive device convenient button for raising or lowering 

+ Available in sizes that permits instant raising and lowering of | center extension rod and screen instantly. 

4 from 30''x40" screen housing without the necessity of 4. Convertible from Square to Ob- 

to 52x72". manipulating screws and bolts. So simple long — for snauies. billie an ties, Ralines 

and easy to operate a child can use it. square sized someone are convertible to 


| . 2. Quick Tripod Release. Tripod legs oblong by merely raising screentoindicated 
tf , may be opened and closed quickly. They position. 


Send for FREE Bulletin 


ant Manufacturing *° ek 
oe W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Illinois men: 
; nd me FREE complete Radiant pore = 
— full specifications, features, prices ee - maeereny = 
oT Radiant Tripod, Wall, Ceiling and Table 
° 


schools, homes, clubs, and industry. 







Name 
Address —_ 
City —___ 
below, many shots of planes landing on carriers, not always 
ICCCSS l \ 
he two reels are dotted with fascinating drawings, photo- 
graphs, old prints, down to our day of perfect photography. It 


is a kaleidoscope of planes, of their making and their makers, 
planes of all models, on the ground and in the air, of steadily 
increasing beauty and efficiency. And finally, animated world 
maps, where arrow lines move from one point to another, with 
the incredible “flying time” between them when peace comes 
again—leaving us still but on the threshold of greater wonders 


to come es. i. Se 





NOW READY! 
The VIOLICH Kodachromes 


Over 500 exceptional 2x 2 Kodachrome slides of SOUTH 
and CENTRAL AMERICA, from the camera of FRANCIS 
VIOLICH, architect, traveler and author of the new book 
“CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA." 

Send for our Catalog of Kodachrome Slides which classifies 
each slide as to technical quality and possible uses. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? 


Keep up to date on developments in our services and in 
the visual education field through receipt of our frequent 
mailing of: 

CATALOGS of the better 16mm motion pictures. 

“SOUND TALK'"—our monthly trade publication. 

INFORMATION concernina the latest available 
visual aids equipment and supplies. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO 
FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 
Visual Aids Equipment 
1036 Chorro St. San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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FILMS 


for 
CLASSROOM USE 


One of the largest, exclusively-educational film |i- 
braries in the country, we specialize in |6mm Sound 
instructional films and offer a wide range of subject 
matter in many fields of instruction, including: 


BIOLOGY GUIDANCE TEACHER-TRAINING 
CHEMISTRY HISTORY FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 
GEOGRAPHY PHYSICS French, German 

GEOLOGY PSYCHOLOGY Spanish 


You can also depend upon our Library always to 
supply you with the latest, important 16mm releases 
of the Canadian Film Board, the British Ministry of 
Information, and the U. S. Government. 


For further information 
Send for New Catalog today! 








© OLLEGE a ee 0 = 


CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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New 


16mm SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


ready for prompt de- 
livery 


ee eae eee 


Newest Swank Motion, 
Picture Catalog Lists) 
and reviews 2000 of} 
the latest films. 
Don’t miss your copy 
of the NEW Swank} 
Victor Animatophone—The sound pro- VISUAL EQUIP. 
jector with many exclusive features. MENT CATALOG. 

y Swank, Pres. SEND FOR BOTH CATALVUL.! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 2852s 


Covarrusias 


MURAL MAPS 





ror 


Porro ree 





Endlessly fascinating . . . scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 


derstanding current world events. Third edition 


now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 


the set (series of six 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


35 MARKET STREET+SAN FRANCISCO 
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News an 


AASA Cancels Meetings 


The American Association of School Administrators 
cancelled its four regional conferences in — 
with the reauest of War Mobilization Director, Jame 
I’. Byrnes, that gatherings be restricted to 50 persons 
to afford travel and hotel facilities for service per 
sonnel. The conferences were planned for Birming 
ham, Alabama., February 12-14; Chicago, February 19 
21; Denver, February 27-March 1, and New York 
City, March 5-7. 

In cancelling the four meetings, N. L. Engelhardt, 
president of the AASA, and associate superintendent 
of schools, New York City, said, “Our regional con 
ferences had been reduced in size in accordance wit] 
previous plans to restrict large gatherings, and ou 
curtailed program was devoted in large measure to the 
education of returning veterans and other projects con 
nected with the conduct of the war and its aftermath 


} 
| 


However, we recognize the extreme emergency of th 
present request of the war agencies, and will fulfill 
to the best of our ability the objectives of these con 
ferences through other media.” 

In 1942, at San Francisco, the AASA registered 
12.174 delegates. .\ year later the Association can 
celled its national meeting at the request of the Office 

Defense Transportation, and last year five regional 


conferences were substituted for the national meeting 


CIAA Spanish Language Films 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
\ffairs, Motion Picture Division, has deposited 
Spanish language versions of several of their films 
with thirteen film libraries located at strategic 
points, where it is felt they will receive the most 
use. Films deposited with all of these libraries 
are: Busy Little Bears, Housing in Chile, High 
over the Border, Airacobra, Advanced Baseball Tech 
nigue, Willie and the Mouse, Of Pups and Puzsles 


Ten other subjects are available from some of the de 


positories. The films should have two major uses: (1) 
for Spanish-speaking persons mostly in the South 
west, and (2) for Spanish classes in high school and 
college. 


Depositories for the Spanish sound-track films are: 
Department of Latin American Cultures, University ot 
\rizona, Tucson: Extension Division, Department of Visual 
Instruction, University of California, berkeley ; Rocky Mout 
tain Council on Inter-American Affairs, University of Den 


ver, Denver, Colo.; Division of Audio-Visual Instructio 
University of Florida, Gainesville; McHenry Educational 
Films, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, []l.; [exten 


sion Service, Bureau of Visual Education, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Kansas City Sound Service Company, 
26 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo.: Department of Publi 
Instruction, Visual Education Division, State of Montana, 
Helena: School of Inter-American Affairs, University 01 
New Mexico, Albuquerque; Pan American Council of Buffalo 
and Western New York, 610 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2 
N. 3.3 Sng State System of Higher Education, General 
Iextension Division, Department of Visual Instruction, Cor 
semis: "ieigiahen Division, Audio-Visual Aids Bureau, Uni 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia; Division of Radio and 
Visual Education, State Department of Education, Austin 
Tex. 
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Notes 


Boston University Radio Courses 

Realizing the growing importance of radio broadcast 
ing in business and in the social life of the community 
,oston University, Boston, Massachusetts, is offering 
professional courses to prepare men and women fo1 
careers in radio. That training must serve not onl 
the business man but the professional studios of broad 
casting stations. The proper technical facilities ane 
the most practical teaching are essential. 

To meet these qualifications Boston University has 
planned a program which has the active cooperation of 
local stations. All instructors of radio courses are full 
time staff members of Boston broadcasting stations 
To make the training program as efficient as possible. 
the University is organizing an Advisory Council which 
will include prominent executives from every station 
in Boston. 

The following courses are given this semester: Pri 
sroadcasting, Radio Today, Radio Announ 
ing, Radio Speech, News 
Script Writing, Radio Production, Radio Workshoy 


ciples of 
Radio Reporting, Radi 
Radio in Education. Others will be given as the need 
arises on Radio Arts, Accounting for Radio, Radi 
Salesmanship, and Television. 

Boston University has its own radio studios wit! 


the most modern professional equipment. 


Spring Courses in Visual Aids 


The College of Education of the University of Mn 
nesota offers a regular spring quarter course, “Visual 
This class will meet two hours 
March 20 
June 16. The course will be given by Mr. Pau 

t 


Wendt, director of Visual Education, and will cover 


Aids in Teaching.” 
every Saturday morning of the quarter, 


the equipment, materials and utilization of all type 
of visual aids. 

* . 
Division o 


Office 


Mr. Floyde EK. Brooker, director of the 
Visual Aids for War 


of Education. will conduct two courses on the motion 


Training of the U. S 


picture at the American University in Washingtor 
through Pictures: Techniques and Problems of Use 


and another on “‘Production Problems.” 


New Navy Combat Films Availabl 

Varget Japan and Pacific Firepower, two new Na 
films, have been made available for showing to wat 
workers in plants and to labor unions by the Navy 
Industrial Incentive Division. 

Target Japan, a 12-minute action-filled motion pi 
ture, vividly portrays developments in the Pacific fror 
the dark days of Pearl Harbor up through the ste] 
by-step cracking of Japan's outer fortress. The fil 
dramatically emphasizes the role of the new tacti 
development in Naval warfare—the task force built 
around the aircraft carrier—and highlights such mn 
battle features as_ the 
pulsion take-offs for 


operations against the well defended island of Sai 


rocket projectile and jet pre 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


Laurence Olivier, Elisabeth Bergner, Sophie 
Stewart and Henry Ainley. This delightful com- 
edy lives again in an elaborate setting of unusual 
realism. A superb screen production seldom, if 


ever, equaled in Shakespearean art. 





Louis Hayward, Tom Brown, Richard Carl- 


son, Joan Fontaine. West Point and its glorious 


tradition of yesterday, its splendors of today, its 


soldiers of tomorrow. 








planes. It shows amphibious 





FRANK (Bring “Em Back 
Alive) BUCK. First feature 
picture ever filmed in the wilds 
Jungle. Every minute packed with 


# adventure! 





Communicate with your Film Library for rentals, or write to us. 


Send for latest catalog of other big features, 
musicals, short subjects, and serials. 


Exclusive Distributors 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 








729 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y 

























4 Meadlines- 
THE WARM AND GLOWING 


ADVENTURE STORY OF A 
GREAT AMERICAN / 





LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RUNNING TIME, 84 MINUTES 


; Ask your 16 mm Library for 
FREE illustrated guide showing how schools 
can best use this great picture 

Libraries can secure prints from: 


ALLIED 16MM DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 


1560 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








R410 MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 

SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytena Beach, Fla. 


TALK frem your screen 
WITH yeur quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 



















YoU. T00-___________ 


Will want them when you see them! 
2 x 2 Color Slides 
on the BIG, NEW WORLD 


Descriptive teacher's manual with Latin-American series. Send a 
card today for complete information. 
KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1823 East Morada Place 
Altadena, CALIFORNIA 





We Can Supply 
YOUR 
Visual Equipment Needs! 


Reels Rewinders 
Screens Splicers 

Oil Thumb Tacks 
Tripods Microphones 
Lenses Exciter Lamps 
Fuses Film Cases 





Stereopticons 
Slide Projectors 
Projector Stands 
Film Cement 
Amplifier Tubes 
Projector Lamps 


If you have projector trouble, contact our 
EXCELLENT REPAIR and SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Write for our New Film Catalog listing the finest 
in Entertainment Pictures. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 
492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
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164MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 

1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
pan, the “softening-up” job by big naval guns and 
airborne power, as well as Coast Guard and Marine 
participation, which ended in capture of the island 
The picture was produced by the Navy in cooperation 
with the March of Time and is available in both 16mm 
and 35mm. size. 

Pacific Firepower (11 minutes, available only in 
16mm. )—features the part played by aircraft in the 
conquest of the Marianas, portrays the engineering 
feat involved in the construction of the Saipan air- 
strip which brough Tokyo within easy bombing range, 
and describes the Navy’s famous carrier-based Hell 
divers. Woven into the film are scenes from Japanes 
activities on the enemy’s home front, indicating the 
fanatical determination with which they are execut 
ing the war as American victories bring our forces 
ever closer to Tokyo. 

War plants and labor groups desiring to exhibit 
the new battle films may obtain them through thei 
nearest depository of Navy incentive film. The nan 
of their nearest .Navy Department film distributor can 
be obtained by writing: Chief of the Industrial Incen 
tive Division, 2118 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 25, D. C. A nominal rental charge is 
made for the film. 


Raw Film Stock Allocations Cut 

To meet increased military demands for X-ray, aero 
and 16mm film, the War Production Board has an- 
nounced that consumption of 35mm film for entertain 
ment purposes by the motion picture industry in the 
first quarter of 1945 will have to be cut. The indicated 
figure is somewhere in the vicinity of 300,000,000 
linear feet, which is approximately 25,000,000 feet less 
than the last quarter of 1944. Civilian consumption of 
X-ray film will be cut to 75 per cent of average quarter 
ly usage. Other civilian use of 16mm film has already 
been cut to a minimum, from 65,000,000 feet pe: 
quarter in peacetime to 1,000,000 linear feet. 

Not only the industry, but domestic Government 
agencies, as well as several neutral countries whos« 
allocations are passed upon by the State Department. 
will have to take reduced allotments. Although ther 
has been a slight increase in the raw stock allocated to 
overseas film division of the OWT, actually its first 
quarter quota of 15,000,000 feet represents a cut, as 
from this the OWT will have to supply footage for 
Ministry of Information war films and other United 
Nations films shown in the U. S. In addition, this 
allocation will have to cover the OWI’s Far [aster 
program of psychological warfare films. 

Requirements of the Army and Navy for 16mm. film 
in the first quarter total 142,000,000 linear feet, which 
is 8,500,000 feet in excess of the industry’s present pro 
duction capacity, 170,000,000 linear feet of 35mm. and 
24,000,000 square feet of aero film. 
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Your Story —— 


ICTURES “made-to-order” for 

your needs are an actual, real 

life dramatization——an intimate ex- 
perience which your audience under- 
goes. Films tell the whole story... 
whether it’s a sales presentation, in- 


structions, educational, or a good- 


Filmcraft is proficient in the making 
of special films that tell a retentive 
nf, story, easily and quickly. Let us 
know your problem .. . our ex- 
perienced staff offers time-proven ad- 


FILMCRAFT 


203 W. JACKSON BLVD, - CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y¥.—FOrdham 7-9300 


vice, with no obligation on your part. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
will builder of your plant or product. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


em ee es ae ae oe ee oe ‘ 
[In order to meet military and essential civilian need Che Treasury Department has prepared a series of 
the film producing industry has already increased it transcriptions to aid in the sale of war bonds. These 
output by about 45 per cent as compared with 1941 are dramatic presentations with top-ranking. stars, 
It is expected that the raw stock shortage will b iveraging 15 minutes each, entitled “Military Objec- 
eased by April. tive’, “Children, Tomorrow Is Yours,” “The Murder 
: of Lidice.” and “Miss Liberty Goes to Town.” They 
Recordings and Transcriptions may be loaned from the U. S. Office of Education, 
The Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana Unive \Vashington 
sity, has announced the classification and analysis « v v 
120 fifteen-minute radio transcriptions recently cd \ pamphlet on “Setting Up a Recordings Library.” 
posited with the Bureau by the Institute of Democratt by Alice Manchester, describing the way in which The 
Education These programs are grad placed for th ()hio State University Teaching Aids Laboratory has 
most part at junior and senior high school levels wit catalogued recordings which can be used as teaching 
some suitable for college students and adult group ids, may be obtained free of charge from FREC, 


They are available for one-week periods at the servic United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


charge of 25c for the first two programs and 10 


each additional double-faced record \ll these tra Ten Best Films of the Year 
scriptions require playback equipment operating at Critics and reviewers for press and radio participa- 
33% rp.m ting in the 23rd annual “Ten Best Pictures” poll, con- 
The newly-acquired material comprises seven out | ducted by Film Daily, voted the Paramount picture, 
the nine series of “Lest We Forget” broadcasts ar Going My Ilay, starring Bing Crosby, the best feature 
deals mainly with American history and government picture of 1944. Of the total 479 votes taken, it re- 
A utilization chart, suggesting groupings of the pr ceived 428, a 103-vote lead over 20th Century-Fox’s 
grams, has been ‘prepared by the Bureau to assist uset production of The Song of Bernadette, In third place 
in the selection and utilization of the material. .\ccord was Since You Went Away (UA-Selznick). Next 
ing to the Bureau, research in the utilization of trat were five Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures; Madam 
scriptions indicates that their contribution lies in th Curie, Dragon Seed, The White Cliffs of Dover, Gas- 
development of attitudes, but continued experimenta light, and A Guy Named Joe. Completing the list were, 
tion points to their usefulness also as sources of infor n order: The Story of Dr. Wassell (Paramount) and 


1 


mation. Lifeboat (20th Century-Fox). 





} 
} 
! 
! 
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Current Film News 


@ CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, announce a 
new sound motion picture in color 
which discloses, for the first time, one 
of the Army’s many secret weapons, 
called— 

The Weasel—visualizing its evolu 
tion as a variety of tests are shown 
Officials of the Army call on one ot 
the largest automotive plants to de 
sign a vehicle capable of negotiating 
deep snow in the far North and then 
casually demand that it also be just as 
efficient as a carrier of troops and 
equipment in South Pacific jungles 
It is christened “The Weasel” when 
final alterations in its design also per- 
mit it to plunge into a river, swim 
across and climb ashore through mud, 
deep sand, or any other terrain. 


Audiences report that the film stimu 

lates discussion on the more basic en 
gineering problems that had to be over- 
come in its development as well as 
on this new vehicle's potentialities in 
postwar transportation. Castle has avail- 
able a new four-page illustrated folder 
describing “The Weasel” which is ot 
fered free to all who wish to consider 
showing the picture, and is also sup- 
plying a complete catalog of free mo 
tion pictures to all who write for it to 
their offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City; Field Building, Chi 
cago, Illinois; and Russ Building, San 
Francisco, California. 
MBRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller 
New York 20, are now distributing 
16mm prints of the Ministry of Infor 
mation short subject on Hitler's secret 
weapon: 


Plaza, 


V-1—showing the robot bomb at- 
tacks on England during June 
and July of last year. This photo 
graphic report includes a number of 
spectacular shots of robot bombs de- 
stroyed in mid-air by anti-aircraft fire 
and by fighter planes. An amazing 
impression is given of the accuracy of 
ack-ack shooting against these fast 
moving targets, while in the case of 
those shot down by fighter planes, the 
dangerous short range attack is em- 
phasized by the rocking camera as the 
buzz-bomb explodes close by. Never- 
theless, in spite of increasing accuracy 
in all types of defensive weapons, by 
September 30, 1944, over 26,000 people 
were killed or injured and more than 
a million houses destroyed or damaged 

“V-1” has been called a “nine-minute 
capsule of buzz-bomb terror . which 
will educate and arouse its audiences 
to a vivid realization that robot bombs 
are not a peculiarly British problem 
but one which faces a whole world at 
war’. 

The narration is written and spoken 
by the Canadian author, Fletcher 


Markle. 


@ UNITED STATES DEPAR] 
MENT, Motion Picture Service, Was! 
ington, D. ¢ has released the follow 
ing subject in one reel, 16mm _ prints 


oi which may be purchased from 


Castle Films without authorization 
from this Department: 
Wetlands—showing where our 120 


+ 


million acres of wetlands are located 
The film points out that seventy-eight 
millions of these acres will serve us 
best if left in their natural state for 
the production of timber and preserva- 
tion of wildlife. Thirty-one million 
acres are shown to be suited to farn 
ing if properly drained. .\ section of 
the reel illustrates briefly the principal 
types of water control and methods ot 


land drainage 


BDAIRY COUNCIL OF ST. LOUIS, 
4030 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo.. 
has been engaged in the production of 
educational films on nutrition he 
films will be loaned without cost to 
health and educational organizations 
in the area served by the Council 
Prints are available for purchase Phe 
completed subjects are 

Home of the Free—1! reel koda 
chrome sound—designed to teach the 
mportance of good family nutrition 
in our wartime effort, The story is illus 
rated by scenes taken at a public mur 
sery school, at Scott Field, and in the 
home. 

Making Ends Meet-—-! reel koda 
chrome sound—-aims to teach adequate 
accordance with the rec 


National Nutri 


nutrition in 
ommendaions of the 
tion Program. 

Milk As You Like It 


pl csenting 


another koda 
chrome reel highlights 1 
the processing and manufacture ot 
dairy products 

Two Little Rats and How They 
Grew 


demonstration conducted as a nutrition 


movie record of a rat feeding 
education experience. The project was 
developed by fifth grade boys and girls. 


HOWELL CO., 1801 


1] ] 
added 


@MBELL & 
Larchmont Ave., 
several new Universal features in 16mn 


( hicago, have 
to their rental library, including 

Corvette K-225—10 reels 
Randolph Scott and Ella Raines. Whe1 
a corvette is sunk in enemy action, 


starring 


the crew get a new ship and have some 
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exciting encounters with Nazi subs 


and planes on its maiden convoy. 
Fired Wife—a /7-reel comedy wit] 
business and romantic complications 
Albritton 
and Robert Paige head the cast 
Frontier Bad Men—an 8&-reel supe 
western with a cast that lifts the tale 


Diana Barrymore, Louts¢ 


of cattle-town conflict above its tvpe 


Diana Barrymore, Le 


Devine, and 


Featured are 

Carrillo, Andy 
Paige 

BM COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORPORATION, 729 Seventh Ave 
nue, New York 19. reports their ex 
clusive 16mm _ release of the United 
\rtists feature: 


Robert 


King of the Turf—9 _ reels—with 
Menjou, Dolores Costello 
actor, 


\dolphe 


and the new juvenile Roger 


Daniel. The story has a_ stirring, 
human interest theme of father-and 
son comradeship and_ loyalty, told 
against the exciting. colorful back 
ground of horse-racing, and teeming 
with action and suspense in its combi 
nation of drama, comedy and pathos 
It is available for rental also from 
Corporation, 28 | 
; “Cie 


Ideal Pictures 
ight! 


cthees, 


Street and its several 


1¢ 


Lincoln Film Popular 

[t is reported by Nu-Art Films, Inc 
145 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., that the feature film, Abraham 
Lincoln, starring Walter Huston, has 
topped all records of circulation, both 
in number of prints and bookings 
This ten-reel feature is widely recog 
nized as the crowning achievement of 
the noted producer-director, 1) W 
Griffith, and is considered one ot the 
most complete and historically accu 
rate films ever made Huston’s por 
travyal of Lincoln has been acclaimed 
an outstanding achievement in char 
\ study guide for the pi 
| rederick Hou} 
Law, Ph.D., chairman ot the Depart 


Stuyvesant Hig! 


acterization 
ture, prepared by 


ment of English, 
School, New York City, is used ex 
\lthoug! 16mm 
prints are available from Nu-Art Films 


tensively. twenty 


alone, they are rarely idle. 


@ U.S. Government War Information 
Films—1945 Edition—a complete list 
ing of all 16mm films released by 
()thce ot 


thie 


Bureau ot Motion Victures, 

War Information, Washington 25, D 

It is available on request 

descriptions 


This booklet includes 


of the contents of the 94 films distri 
buted by OWI and the addresses 01 
the 281 distributors in the 48. states 
from whom these films may be 
tained \ll of the subjects are 1l6mn 
sound. These films show why the en- 


ob 


tire world is at war today, where the 
fighting is taking place, and our part 
in this war. 

Most local 16mm film libraries a 
distributors of government war films 
and will be glad to furnish 


complet 


information on these subjects 
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SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 


Principles of Physics................ 7 rolis 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCHEENCES, 52; Suffern, New York 











Department of Visual Instruction 


HERE are reports of unusual membership activit 
in the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
NEA these days. Teachers interested in visual aids 
who are not already members of DVI should commu 
nicate with their respective zone officers 
Zone Officers 


Zone I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamy 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 


President: Mr. Joseph L. Senechal, Director, Department 
of Audio-Visual Education, Windhat High Scl 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Miss Dorothy A. Allard, 8 Wells Roa 


Reading, Massachusetts. 


Zone II (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New Yorl 
Pennsylvania, Virginia) 
President: Dr. James S. Kinder, Pennsylvania Colle 
for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Miss Mary Louise Molyneaux, Board of Ed 
cation Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Zone III (Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, We 
Virginia ) 
President: Mr. H. B. Allen, West Virginia Universit 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Secretary: Mr. William G, Hart, William Ford Schoo 
Dearborn, Michig 
Zone IV (Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin 
President: Mr. Alvin B. Roberts, Haw Creek Towns 
High School, Gilson, Illinois. 
Secretary: Mr. H IL. Kooser, low tate 
Ames, Iowa. 


Zone V (Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Secretary - Mr. O. S Anderson, Horace Mann School 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Zone VI (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washinegtor 
President: Mr. Glenn Jones, State College of Wasl 
ington, Pullman, Washington. 
Secretary: Miss K. §S Klise, Yakima Higt Schoo 
Yakima, Washington 


Zone VII (( Arizona, California, Nevada. New Mexico 
President: Mr. Boyd B. Rakestraw, Extension Divisior 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Secretary: My George M Jamieso1 lr 405 Hilgare 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, California 
Zone VIII (Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska. Utah. Wvomings 
President: Dr. J. R. MacNeel, University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
Secretary: Mr. C. C. Lemmon, Granite School District 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Zone IX (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklaho1 


President: Dr. B | Holland. University of Texa 
Austin, Texas. 

Secretary: Mr. D. W. McCavick, Bureau of Visual I1 
struction, University of Texas, Austir Texas 


Zone X (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nort 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tenness« 
President: Dr. W. H. Ward, Extension Division, Uni 


versity of South Carolina, Columbia. South Carolina 


Secretary: Mrs. H. L. Harris, University System of 


Georgia, 223 Walton St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Georgia 








EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMEN T 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or 
home affairs .. . the war front or the po- 
litical front . . . the thrills of your favorite 
sport in or out of season .. . travel in 
America or the four corners of the earth 

. or Hollywood's greatest stars in their 
greatest pictures . . . the motion picture 
is the great medium of expression! 


Here Is A Picture 
You Must See! 


“WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS” 


{2-reel special] 
A Preview of the Post-War World 


The Romantic Story of the Skyways... 
and Glimpses of an Amazing 
New Frontier. 


AVIATION SHRINKS WORLD SPACE 
WILL IT BRING WORLD PEACE? 


The Thrilling History of Aviation 
See How it Challenged and Changed 
the Fate of Mankind 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 17 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Changes in Brittanica 


Films Personnel 

E. H. Powell, president of the En 
cyclopaedia Britannica, has been elected 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., and Dr. Miller McClintock, 
formerly president of the Mutual Broad 
casting System and industrial consult- 
ant, and Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, have been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
company, it was 
by William B. Benton, chairman of the 
board. Dr. Arnspiger is vice-president 
of the film company. Dr. McClintock 
also has been retained as special con 
sultant to the film company. Three 
other new officers of the company have 
been elected. They are S. R. Fuller, 
treasurer; J. A. Brill, assistant secre- 
tary; and C, F. Hansen, who was elect 
ed to the newly created office of con 
troller. W. 
ant secretary, was made 
the company 


announced recently 


assist 


G. Tams, formerly 
secretary 01 


Jack C. Coffey 
executive staff of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc. in Chicago, President 
Powell has announced. As Director of 
School Relations, Mr, Coffey will be re- 
sponsible for the 
tional activities which include 
tising, sales promotion, 
and public relations. His experience in 


has joined the sales 


company’s promo 
advet 


sales training 





J. C. Coffey 


the production and use of yisual aids 
in business 
schools covers a period of fifteen years, 
nine of which were with the Jam Handy 
Organization of Detroit, where he was 
on the executive staff and board of di 
rectors, and headed up the educational 
films sales department from its incep 


organizations as well as 


tion,. 

Robert H. 
President and 
Manager of A. ] 


Redfield, formerly Vice 
Eastern Division 


Nystrom & Co... and 


Sales 


recently of the Redfield Visual Agency, 


has also become affiliated with Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films as Field Man 
ager. His duties will consist of field 


sales supervision, market analysis, cur- 
riculum 
counseling. 


correlation and _ educational 
His eighteen years of ex- 
perience in the school selling field 
qualify him for this work. He is first 
assistant to Mr. H. R. Lissack, 
sales manager, and will work out ot 


the home office in Chicago 


general 





Robert H. Redfield 


Harold L. Hall has been appointed 
office manager of the sales department 
Mr. Hall until recently was serving in 
the Ordnance Department of the Arm) 
Service Forces and retains his commis 
sion on an inactive basis. Prior to his 
enlistment in the Army, he was for six 
years manager of the jactory order ce 


Zenith 


partment, Radio Corporation, 


Chicago 


Gutlohn Purchased by ITTC 


Indication of the rapid deve lopmi iit 
and expansion of International Thea 
trical and Television Corporation as a 
major factor in the l6mm field, was 
evidenced last month by the joimt an 
nouncement of George Hirliman, Presi- 
dent, Harry J. Executive 
Vice-President and \uerbach 
ot the Board of Directors, that the com 


Rothman, 


Joseph 


pany had purchased the Walter ©. Gut 
lohn Corporation. 


Continuance of the Gutiohn Corpora 
ion as a definite entity was additionally 
insured by Mr. Hirliman 
further stated that plans to expand the 


. 
when he 


1 


operating branches 


thirty in the 


from 
United 


currently 


seventeen to 


States, were already under way; a1 
rangements were completed whereby 
Harry A. Kapit would continue in his 


executive capacity as heretofore and 
will develop a new television depart 
ment for said company; and the entire 
Gutlohn organizational 
New York and its branches 

| 


personnel will be 


personnel in 
retained 
\ugmenting this 
including 
3) i id 


Hirliman’s former associates, 
\lfred Crown as Vice-president, 
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EK. Weshner, Director of Public Rela 
tions, Ann Exelberth, Betty Carol, and 
Carol Weill as Director of Publicity 

The Guthlohn Corporation, organized 
in 1933 by the late Walter O. Gutlohn 
\. Kapit, developed in thir 


teen years of existence into a national 


and Harry 


factor in the lomm field. Its acquisi 
wy 


pany not only one of the largest 16mm 


tion by gives the parent com 


educational film production organiza 
tions, but it also acquires a most exten 
sive film library including over three 
thousand subjects. 
In addition to thi 
Gutlohn Corporation, ITT ¢ 
Film 
printing outlet, and the 
Month Club, has 
fied Film Distributors, 
function as the sales organization, con 


acquisition of the 
which also 
Labs, Inc. i 

Film Of The 
also acquired Cert 


controls Circle it 


which wil 
centrating on outright sale of prints 


to sub-agencies, including department 


stores, photographic dealers, general 
industry and governmental agencies. 
Emphasis on the corporation’s plan, 
for the development of a strong visua 
education program was also in evidence 
with the appointment by Mr. Kapit of 
Victor Roudin and George Zehrung, 
Former Head of the Motion Picture 
Y.M.C.A. to head the 


Division of the Corpora 


Bureau of the 
educational 
tion. 
Headquarters of ITTC are being 
the Gutlohn offices, 25 
York City 


maintained at 
West 45th Street, New 


Hoefler Productions Expand 


\nnouncement comes irom Paul 
Hoefler Productions that the 


of their policy in seeking the 


success 
Coopcra 
tion of leading audio-visual educators 


in the production of motion 


serving the growing needs of the 


has increased their production schedule 


to the point where removal from Los 
Angeles to larger quarters was neces 
sary. The new address at 9538 Brigt 
ton Way, Beverly Hills, California, has 


a second advantage—that of bringing 
them into closer contact with their lab 


oratories and studios. Louis C. Simmel 


Sales Manager of the firm, has just 
returned from an extended trip through 


+ 


out the East and reports great interes 


in their recent release lfrican Fauna 


a film depicting wild animals of the 
\frican veldt, forest and rivers. Paul 
Hoefler, production chief, has under 


wav a number of new films, whicl 
have been scheduled as a result or «de 
the Audio-Visual 


of the country. 


mand by leadershiy 


In line with their progressive 
} 1 aa 
gram to keep the educational worl 
advised of their progress in new pro 


I their policy ot co 


operating with educational leaders con 


ductions, and 


cerned with improving and extending 
audio-visual teaching practice, the or- 
ganization has engaged the services Ot 
a long-established advertising agency} 
H. Charles Sieck, Inc., of Los Angeles 
which will handle all advertising and 
promotion 
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New Slidefilms on — te thematical It stem ents 


Air Transportation 


st me! ( their use | 
Air Transportation lobs ane rhight ( im 
” 1° 1 1 + S \ ) + . 
You, second in a series Of slidefilms \ Cs ¢ VI Picture \ 
presented by United Air Lines, explain e Tut Iree upon request t 


the various jobs in the field of air trans the society ft V sue 


portation, and is designed primarily for 
use 1n junior and senior high schools 
l 


Bell & Howell Announces 
25-Cycle 14mm Sound Projector 


and junior colleges. It will answer any 


of the questions asked today concern 


a 
( 


ing the employment possibilities in t 


new and rapidly developing field of ait Designed especially for 25-cycle opera- 
transportation. The slidefilm and its tion, the Filmosound Model 156-VB is 
new type of fully illustrated teacher's identical in other respects with the Model 
manual present an accurate picture of 156-V, and is listed at $453.67, accord 
the wide diversification of jobs in con ing to word from the Bell & Howell 
mercial aviation, and indicate clearly Ce 7100 McCormick Rd.. Chicago 


the requirements for employment and 
the numerous advantages to those who 
The filn 


excellent assist 


have qualified as employes. 
and manual provide 
ance to those who are confronted wit! 
the problem of presenting the complete 
story of aviation as an industry. 

The manual which accompanies the 
slidefilm is unique in presenting frame 
by frame exactly the illustrations used 
in the slidefilm This enables the it 
presentatiol 


structor to prepare ror I 
without actually projecting the vari 
pictures in the slidefilm 
A third slidefilm in the United Air 


called Seeing the Ain 





Lines series, 


port,” has been developed to supple 


é a ; \ ( " vet entire output I this 

ment its predecessors, Behind the a P , 
: ; el is all to military and hig 
Scenes of a Coast to Coast Flight” a1 : 
j ss an ’ riority Civilia the 25-cycle feature 
‘Air Transportation—Jobs and You : 

4 , pected t Cal adematlie I I 
In this strip a personalized tour of the 

sises. ft 


Chicago Municipal Airport is conducte: 


and pupils are given the “feel” o 


flight from Chicago to Cleveland Phe RCA Manual on School 


slidefilm is accompanied by a Sound Systems 
illustrated manual and is designed for 
use in grades two to five It may be The important place which school 
used to develop interest for classroom und syste j the field o 
study or for review purposes 1dio-visual ucation is comprehe 
These slidefilms have been produce ely describe in a 28-page manual 
by the Department of School and Col ust published by the Educational De 
lege Service of United Air Lines and tment « RCA Victor Divisio1 
are distributed by the Society for Visual Radio Corporat of America he 
Education All are available without publica title School Sound 
charge to an school or training or Systems” reveals how sound systems 
ganization which has appropriate pr¢ re being utili elementary. junior 
jection equipment, or to any others wl nd senior if hools, as presente 
can make good use of this material in articles <perienced educators 11 
New S.V.E. Picturol Catalog bh clades 5 ie 
A new Picturol Catalog. which lists entarv scho¢ nits in Chicago sub 
many new slidefilms, has been at ban area vently presented by 
nounced by the Society for Visual Edu Emmet Mort Principal of the Irving 
cation, The catalog includes among : oo f M od Illinois, a 
other slide films, a entirely new series el A ic] t sses tiie Saving ( 
of Picturols on the National Parks of dimuinistrative | student time through 
the United States \nother new slide tl use of way communicatiol 
film of timely interest is Romance o lities the sound VS 
the \laskan Higl way,” a picture story tel Other p ts covered include the 
of the building of the Alean Highwa ducational emrectiy radio 
to supply the troops in Alaska and the stening 11 assrooms, and the enter 
Aleutians In contrast are two new ent a | of school broadcasting 
slidefilms on the life and scenic attra‘ lwentv-four ractical wavs in whicl 
tions in the Virgin Islands. t] ound syst has been used in the 
Other educational slidefilm additions Haldane Central High School, Cold 
include “Elementary Meteorolog. Spring NX \ lurit o the past five 
(three slidefilms); “Origin and Basi ears are described by William |]. Hag 
Definitions of Algebra (two. slid , Supe Principal 
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\ list of Audio-Visual Aids which 
RCA Victor will make available to the 
educational field in the postwar period 
1s included in the new booklet. These 
cover sound products, broadcast equip 
ment including FM, AM, and television 
ransmitters, FM and AM radio re- 
ceivers, phonographs, television — re 
ceivers, laboratory equipment such as 
the RCA Electron Microscope, and 
electron tubes. Also included are Vic- 
tor records, which are now available, 
tor use in music, speech and drama, 
social studies, and foreign languages. 

Upon resumption of civilian  pro- 
duction, RCA, pioneer in the develop- 
ment of sound systems for schools, 
will again make these systems avail- 
able for schools ranging in size from 
10 to 150 rooms, the booklet points 
out. Research conducted during th 
war, it is stated, will result in new 
advances in sound systems to produce 
even greater faithfulness of tone in the 
auditorium and classroom. 

lhe new booklet can be secured by 
writing to the Educational Department, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. 





Max N. Heidenreich 


Max N. Heidenreich has been ap- 
pointed Sales Manager for RCA 16mm 
quipment in fifteen Southern States 
ind will make his headquarters at RCA 
Victor’s Atlanta office 


New Ampro Booklet 


Republication in booklet form of 
Stanley Young's noteworthy article 
“What will happen in the movies the 
is announced by 
the Ampro Corpcration of Chicago. 
This survey of the postwar possibili- 
ties of 16mm sound motion pictures 


day War is over 


first appeared in a recent issue of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. It revealed 
many new facts about the increasingly 
mportant role of 16mm films in a war 
time America and aroused widespread 
interest. Free copies of this booklet 
are available on request from the Am- 
pro Corporation, 2851 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago 18. 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Allied 16mm Distributors Corp. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥ 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Bailey Film Service 
P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, III. 
(See advertisement on page 53) 
Branden Films, Inc, 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Castle Films 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, II. 
(See advertisement on page 80) 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 81) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 48) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Il. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 45) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 54) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 71) 
Institutional Cinema Service 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Paul Hoefler Productions 


9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 77) 
Post Pictures Corp. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 


(See advertisement on page 79) 


Southern Visual Equipment Co, 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 80) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 85) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ifa. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 
220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 50) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 53) 
Calhoun Company 
Visual Education Servic: 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III 
(See advertisement on page 48) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III 
(See advertisement on page 71) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Mogull’s Inc. 


68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 47) 

Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 82) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 


Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Md. 





The Educational Screen 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 46) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohi 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St 
Chicago 22, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 79) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cove: 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover 

Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 8&5) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Kime Kolor Pictures 
1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 8&2) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 79) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 


See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III 
(See advertisement on page 71 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 51) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 82) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 52) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. IIl 
(See advertisement on page 48 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 51) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 73) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








